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Rubber Compounding 
with the T-50 Test 


Wm. F. Tuley' 


simple method for determining the state of cure of 

vulcanized rubber is recognized by its increased use 
in many laboratories. This discussion, which is based on 
several years of experience in applying the test to rubber 
compounding, may be timely for assisting others who 
wish to avail themselves of this new technique. 

Rubber, when stretched and frozen at a comparatively 
low temperature, remains elongated and does not retract 
until warmed. The T-50 is the temperature in degrees 
Centigrade at which a sample of rubber, stretched and 
frozen, will retract to 50% of its stretched, frozen elonga- 
tion. The T-50 values may range from a maximum of 
+18, the value for unvulcanized rubber, to a minimum of 
—35 or —40 for very tightly cured stocks containing 4 or 
5% sulphur. The T-50 has a definite relation to the com- 
bined sulphur in any given rubber compound and is ap- 
proximately equivalent to 13° difference in T-50 per 1% 
of combined sulphur based on the rubber content. Thus 
a rubber containing 1% of combined sulphur will have a 
T-50 of approximately +-5, which is 13° below that of 
unvulcanized rubber. Two per cent of combined sulphur 
will give a T-50 of approximately —8, which is 26° be- 
low that of unvulcanized rubber. 

The quantitative relation of T-50 to combined sulphur 
will hold between similar stocks with accelerators of the 
same chemical type. In compounds differing considerably 
in composition, type of acceleration, total sulphur, and 
method of vulcanization, the T-50 may have a slightly 
different relation to combined sulphur. This limitation 
on the application of the T-50 is rarely important because 
it is most useful in comparing the state of cure of similar 
rubber compounds rather than as an absolute measure of 
combined sulphur. 

It is believed that the T-50 is a more constant function 


Tie value of the T-50 test as a rapid and relatively 





_! Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Naugatuck, Conn, 
2 Gibbons, Gerke, and Tingey, J.I.E.C. (Anal. Ed.), 5, 279-83 (1933). 
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of the sulphur actually combined with the rubber than it is 
of the total combined sulphur. It is well known that the 
“combined sulphur” determined by the usual chemical 
methods includes at least three types of combined sulphur : 
namely, (1) sulphur combined with the rubber; (2) sul- 
phide sulphur formed from the zinc lead or other metallic 
compounds used for activation; (3) the sulphur combined 
with the non-rubber organic constituents, the proteins, 
fatty acids, etc. 

There is a further complication in the chemical determi- 
nation of combined sulphur if accelerators are used which 
contain sulphur. This sulphur may appear partly as com- 
bined and partly as free, depending on how completely 
the accelerator is extracted with the free sulphur. The 
T-50 test is not affected by these variables. 


Operation of the Test 


A procedure and apparatus for the T-50 test has been 
described in a previous publication.? Briefly, the method 
is to stretch a group of test pieces on a rack to a desig- 
nated elongation and place this rack in a Dewar flask 
containing acetone or alcohol cooled to —50 or —60° C. 
After immersion for one minute, the clamps on the sam- 
ples are released at one end and the temperature of the 
liquid slowly raised by means of an electric immersion 
heater. The samples retract at different temperatures, de- 
pending on the state of cure. As each sample retracts 
to 50% of the elongation at which it was frozen, the tem- 
perature is read for the T-50. A group of typical re- 
sults is shown in Table 1. It will be noted that the T-50 
is given as--+- or — referring to the Centigrade tempera- 
ture scale. 


Elongation Control 


The elongation at which the sample is frozen is im- « 
portant. Elongations greater than one-half of the elonga- 
tion at break will give a constant T-50, but elongations 











Taziz 1 
Comparison of Accelerators by the T-50 
A B & 

SS eee eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 
CWO MERCK 2.0 ccccccsccee 45.00 45.00 45.00 
SEE, wino0 505.4500 nee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
0 See er 3.50 3.50 3.50 
ee re re 3.50 3.50 3.50 
cen ash hk hws es xen 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Le reer tyre 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ON a oe 1.00 stn -~ 

Dl 2505s chickh on kes saben 0.875 0.9375 

Unaged Tensiles—Elongations* 

4 T 

3,480-736 4,020-750 

3,920-710 4,250-710 

4,200-643 4,220-776 

4,230-660 4,340-623 

4,200-663 4,300-623 

T-50 (350% Elongation) 

SEE acowcassadacte ss Shee + 3.7 + 5.0 + 3.0 
SP JOOD cc cccccccocesececvcoe ~- 4.0 — 1.2 — 3.7 
Ti ko biikavWaaas oo oanes —10.7 — 9.5 —12.0 
ia eats oa ee —14.0 —13.2 —14.7 
oo ee ee —15.7 —16.0 —18.0 


*Throughout this paper tensile is expressed in pounds per square inch 
and elongation in percentage. 








much less than this will give abnormally low T-50’s which 
will not show the normal decrease with increasing cure. 
A safe general rule is that the elongation for the T-50 
test should be about one-half to two-thirds of the elonga- 
tion at break. 

The testing rack is designed to give only one stretched 
length of nine inches. The variation in elongation is 
obtained by using dies of two lengths to give samples two 
or 1% inches long. These correspond to elongations of 
350 and 500%. The longer die giving the lower elonga- 
tion is used for all stiff, heavily loaded stocks, such as 
tire tread or 30% wire compounds. The shorter 14-inch 
die is used for high rubber content stocks, as inner tubes 
and pure gum latex compounds. 

The test is usually operated by releasing the samples 
after freezing and allowing them to retract individually. 
A modification which has been successfully used is to 
have one end of each of the samples attached to one mov- 
able clamp which is brought back after freezing to a posi- 
tion corresponding to the T-50 length. When a sample 
contracts because of the rise in temperature so that it 
becomes barely taut between the clamps, the temperature 
may be read for the T-50. Another modification of the 
procedure which has been found useful for certain types 
of control work has been to place the stretched samples 
in a low temperature bath for freezing and then transfer 
them to another constant temperature bath held at some 
arbitrary temperature within the T-50 range and measure 
the retracted length at this temperature. 

Equipment Design 

The equipment previously described uses an unsilvered 
Dewar flask which ordinarily will permit observations 
through the side without condensation and frost obscuring 
the view. In humid weather there is always considerable 
condensation on the flask which must be wiped off. An- 
other difficulty is that the operator must be protected by 
a shield from the danger of flying glass and cold acetone 
in case the flask is broken. The upper part of the shield 
should be a heavy glass plate and the lower part of sheet 
metal, designed to catch or deflect the acetone in case of 
breakage. 

The Dewar flask can be eliminated by placing the test- 
ing rack horizontally in a shallow pan and making the 
observations vertically through the surface of the liquid. 
This method has been in use for about four years and has 
proved very satisfactory. 

An apparatus using the open pan method is shown in 
Figure P The pan is shown on the left with one testing 
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rack in position. This rack is of a simplified design for re- 
turning all samples after freezing to the T-50 length. A 
rack of the Huber design® is preferred for the open pan 
procedure. The liquid in the pan is cooled by circulation 
with the pump through the coil in the insulated can which 
is packed with dry ice. An electric immersion heater is 
located in the bottom of the pan. A rheostat for control- 
ling the current in the heater is at the end of the table. 


Use in Rubber Compounding 


The speed, simplicity, and reliability of the T-50 test 
enable the rubber compounder to obtain a great deal of 
useful data which he would not otherwise have. No rub- 
ber laboratory would consider obtaining combined sulphur 
by the chemical method on all experimental compounds ; 
yet it is entirely practical to obtain the equivalent of this 
in T-50 data. One operator, using a testing rack for eight 
pieces, in eight hours, can obtain the T-50 on from 192 to 
240 samples. A single test is usually reproducible to 
+0.5° C., and it is seldom necessary to run duplicate 
tests. 

The T-50 is most useful in working out compounds to 
give a desired rate of cure with changes in the acceleration 
or in pigments, such as carbon black or some whitings, 
which may affect the rate of cure. Its use can be shown 
_— clearly by a few representative compounding prob- 
ems. 

Antiscorch Materials 


The use of retarders or antiscorch materials has be- 
come quite common, and it is important to determine their 
effect on cure as well as on scorch resistance. The effect 
on scorch can be readily demonstrated, for example, by 
press cures at 227° F. (5 pounds’ steam pressure). The 
T-50 gives additional assurance that the stocks are prop- 
perly cured and will be non-blooming. Data on two com- 
monly used antiscorch materials are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
The Effect of Antiscorch Materials on T-50 








: D E F 
Smoked SRECW 00060 < cece. 100.00 100.00 100.00 
SNR MRE. ois a5 90 Susie's <4 'o- 10.00 10.00 10.00 
BA PEC OEMS J2° 6 6006050 5.00 5.00 5.00 
oe ETE ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Zine Salt of Mercaptobenzo 
Ee errr 0.90 0.90 0.90 
DOTG 0.07 0.07 0.07 
Sulphur 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Phthalic Anhydride (A-F-B).. eee 0.22 ae 
Salicylic Acid (Retarder W).. sees Se 0.22 
Unaged Tensiles—Elongations * 
Cure : oe 3 T : ee 7 
i) EO eee 3,120-786 2,710-830 2,660-840 
od. Er rrr erry 2,860-833 2,800-836 
PE sis e540Ks theca chee the 3,330-813 2,930-836 3,030-846 
Ec aksseh es ns onset eee 3,460-806 3,070-840 2,930-840 
oo Aa oe re 3,240-800 3,060-830 3,050-843 
Scorch Test at 227° F. (5 Pounds) 
T E T E tT £ 
0-1,685 0-1,585 0-2,520 
1,275-1,000 72- 882 623- 986 
1,462- 952 352-1,025 1,120- 980 
2,140- 916 1,245- 960 1,605- 937 
T-50 on 60-Pound Cures 
0.0 + 3.0 t 3.5 
- 0.5 + 12 0.7 
— 3.5 — 2.5 — 1.2 
— 6.7 — 5.7 — 6.0 
— 8.5 — 8.0 — 7.5 
Antioxidants 


Antioxidants may have an effect on the rate of cure 
which is not suspected until the T-50 is applied. 
This effect is sometimes sufficient to make it desirable to 
vary the factory cure when a change is made in the anti- 
oxidant. Data on two commercial antioxidants are given 
in Table 3, and it may be noted that the maximum differ- 
ence of less than 2° in T-50 gives assurance that the 
curing rate is not disturbed by the antioxidant. 


3 Evaluating Carbon Black for the Rubber Industry,” J. M. Huber, Inc., 
pp. 20-24. 
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Coordination of Cure 


Another useful application of 
the T-50 is to determine the re- 
lation between laboratory and 
plant cures. It is well known 
that stocks cure in all types of 
laboratory cures much faster 
than in factory cures because 
of the better heat transfer and 
generally smaller quantity of 
rubber in the laboratory. A 
compound may be worked out 
in the laboratory to give certain 
desired physical properties for a 
certain cure. The factory cure 
can then be adjusted to give the 
same T-50 as the laboratory 
cure. The reverse procedure 
may also be used where a com- 
pound must be so adjusted that 
it will give the desired cure with 
a certain temperature and time 
in the factory. 








TABLE 3 
Activation by Antioxidants 
, ? G H I 
somone “SROCtS: 6... ce ees 100.00 100.00 100.00 
ETO, SIRO foo.v.s< sb o06s bee 45.00 45.00 45.00 
XX72 A a Cyt | a 5.00 5.00 5.00 
oo IS ee ee 3.50 3.50 3.50 
> AR apis ae Seana 3.50 3.50 3.50 
ER G8 ares soe) a cin g Ss d/se -due, Sule 1.00 1.00 1.00 
MEIER Ort CS, 2 koe, 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ee eee aan 1.00 sea 
eelods: POWOET 65. 65-0: 0 sc ua a: oom ora 1.00 
Unaged Tensiles—Elongations 
Cure : ee Tr o£ se 
ETS a a eR 4,300-693 4,360-686 4,300-643 
RNPMMEENG I Ce ore ahve ha cease ator eiese aa 4,300-633 4,400-643 4,450-633 
PRON Ti 5560s -010.8:+ 5 vee wise 4,300-623 4,390-620 4,290-613 
Pe abv ensue es paoleen 4,330-610 4,300-596 4,340-593 
T-50 (350% Elongation) 

LD EES ae eee ee + 2.0 + 1.75 + 0.5 
SRR NEN go sop ors slp Rl gan Sas wi — 4.0 — 3.25 — 4.50 
i En OE eee — 7.7 — 7.70 — 9.00 
SFSU 6 sees ees abeaeas —11.5 —11.50 —13.00 


Low Sulphur Compounds 


The conversion of essentially thermoplastic unvulcan- 
ized rubber into a highly elastic, heat and cold resistant 
material by the vulcanization process is a joint function 
of the amount of sulphur combined with the rubber and 
some factor which may be called vulcanization potential. 
A very low ratio of sulphur combined through the effect 
of a high ratio of a very active accelerator is capable 
of developing the physical properties which characterize a 
good vulcanized rubber. The thiuram disulphides will 
produce such vulcanization by losing one atom of sulphur 
per molecule of disulphide which is combined with the 
rubber. A similar result is obtained with a high ratio 
of a thiuram monosulphide and an approximately atomic 
equivalent of sulphur. In this case the compounder may 
vary the accelerator and sulphur independently. These 
low sulphur compounds have become quite important com- 
mercially because of their remarkable aging character- 
istics. 

The proper cure in low sulphur compounds is depend- 
ent on the combination of such a low ratio of sulphur that 
the T-50 has been found very useful in working with such 
compounds. Data in Table 4 show the effect of varying 
the thiuram monosulphide (Monex) and sulphur ratios 
in a 30% super-aging wire insulation compound. 


Reclaim Compounds 


The recent increase in the use of reclaimed rubber has re- 
quired that compounders readjust the pigment, accelerator, 





Fig. 1. T-50 Test Apparatus Featuring Horizontal Pan 
and Sample Rack 


and sulphur ratios. The T-50 is 
as useful in the study of accel- 
erator changes and the activat- 
ing or retarding effect of pig- 
ments in compounds containing 
reclaim as it is in similar studies 
of all-rubber compounds. It 
cannot be used for comparing 
reclaim stocks with non-reclaim 
stocks because the combined 
sulphur in the reclaim lowers 
the T-50 regardless of the state 
of cure in the new rubber part 
of the compound. A fairly high 
elongation relative to the break- 
ing elongation must be used in 
the testing of reclaim stocks, 
and this may occasionally cause 
samples to break during the test. 





Control Testing 


The T-50 test is useful in 
two types of control work. It 
has proved to be very depend- 
able as a check on the uniformity of materials which in- 
fluence the rate of vulcanization. It is also useful in the 
rubber manufacturing plant for control of the state of 
cure in finished products. 

Material Uniformity 

Many very important and widely used vulcanization 
accelerators are oi complex chemical composition which 
cannot be accurately defined by chemical tests alone. The 
quality of certain others which are substantially single 
chemicals can be well characterized by chemical tests; yet 
some unexpected actor may creep in, which would not be 
detected by the chemical tests used. Therefore to assure 
the consumer uniiorm quality it is considered essential 
to make rubber tests on the more complex materials and 
it is considered good practice to make them on all accelera- 
tors and other chemicals which may affect the rate of 
vulcanization. 

The T-50 test 
expensive test fo: 
of the T-50 is that 


by far the most dependeble and in- 
this purpose. <A distinct advantage 

does not change during the period 
immediately after vulcanization. Therefore the T-50 test 
can be made within a few hours after curing. It has been 
found to be good practice in chemical control work to 
mix, cure, and test for T-50 in one day. 

In using the T-50 test as a control test on the strength 
of accelerators a standard sample of the same accelerator 
is mixed, cured, and tested in comparison with the un- 


TABLE 4 
Variation of Acceleration and Sulphur in a Super-Aging Stock 
T K 3 
SN gate |. i rar 100.00 100.00 100.00 
IRENE an ioc eave 6k baad aie< de 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Te IR Sos an 6 :oe Se ReaD 100.04 100.00 10 0 
EE, ee Oa ae: 1.50 1.50 1.50 
B ak er ecelich wotecees 3.00 3.00 3.00 
a ere ee ere 2.6 3.50 2.60 
PEP T ORT CEPT TT 0.40 0.40 0.30 
T-50 (350% Elongation) 
A ee ee ee +12.5 +12.7 +16.0 
bE Caen Pane +10.2 -11.0 + 14.2 
SLES Pr IO ICE Coe ee + 8.5 get ec. +13.0 
MIP ig od Sec BOA oh ca de + 7.0 + 8.5 +11.0 
UGE Sea ay Ey ten + 6.5 + 7.8 +10.5 
CU ITON ivgcsereasediens case + 5.5 + 6.0 + 9.0 


knowns. It is good practice to run a series of four cures 
covering a range of T-50 values from about +5 to —15. 
The average difference per cure between the unknown and 
the standard is computed. A higher average for the un- 
known than for the standard indicates that it is weaker, 
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and a lower average indicates that it is stronger. Suitable 
limits may be established for the permitted variation from 
the standard for approval material. 

Representative results on an accelerator T-50 control 
test are given in Table 5. This is a test of Beutene in a 
standard type of tire tread stock, cured 30, 45, 60, and 75 
minutes at 40 pounds. Unknown 209 gave average T-50 
values 0.6 lower than the standard, and unknown 210 was 


1.1 lower. Both are, therefore, stronger than the stand- 
ard, but are within the permitted variation. 
Tasie 5 
Beutene T-50 Control Test 
Unknown Unknown 

Cure Standard 209 210 
| IE gene ye ee + 2.8 + 2.0 + 1.8 
tc Lcswhscens een ke eee — 6.4 — 6.4 — 7.8 
CD Soa, 50s seks awe ee ss —11.¢ —12.6 —12.4 
RES ee ere ae —18.2 —18.8 —19.4 
Dh cpcectabses caus eons 0.6* 22° 

*Strong 


The T-50 test has also proved useful to manufacturers 
of rubber pigments, particularly carbon black, for check- 
ing the uniformity of their product. The retarding and 
activating effects of pigments can be more readily deter- 
mined by the 7-50 test than by any other physical or 
chemical test. 


Product Cure Control 


The rubber manufacturer has heretofore determined the 
proper cure for his products and maintained the uniform- 
ity of the cure by physical tests and free or combined 
sulphur determinations. The sulphur determination is 
slow and expensive and may be replaced with advantage 
by the T-50 test. It may be established, for example, 
that the proper cure on a tire gives a T-50 of —15 on 
the surface, and tests may be made to hold the T-50 within 
a permissible variation from this value. The T-50 sample 
may be taken from a portion of the anti-skid or shoulder 
of the tire, and the tire can be used for road or wheel 


tests. 
Reversion and T-50 


Prolongation of cure beyond the point of substantially 
complete combination of the sulphur causes reversion 
which is characterized by a decrease in modulus and ten- 
sile without a corresponding decrease in elongation. All 
rubber compounds containing 5% of sulphur or less show 
reversion on long overcuring, but differ widely in the 
rate of reversion. According to the writer’s experience, 
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only higher sulphur compounds become harder rather than 
softer on prolonged overcuring. 

The T-50 gives no indication of the amount of rever- 
sion, but reversion may lead to abnormally low T-50’s 
which will be misleading. These may be corrected by 
using a shorter die to give a higher elongation. The T-50 
should then remain fairly constant for the overcures. 


Application to Latex 


The T-50 test has proved to be especially useful in latex 
work. Latex is usually deposited in thin films which pos- 
sess a comparatively high tensile strength in the uncured 
state. Sometimes the films are too thin to be tested on 
the regular tensile machine, and a special machine is re- 
quired. Also porosity in the film due to air in the latex 
compound or other imperfections in the film may make 
the sample unsatisfactory for a tensile test, but still good 
for a T-50 test. In all cases the tensile tests are often 
erratic and are a poor indication of the state of cure of 
the rubber. 

If a latex compound precures in the liquid state, the 
film obtained from it will have an increasing tensile 
strength with increased combined sulphur until a T-50 in 
the range of +5 to —5 is obtained. Further cure then 
decreases the tensile and gives a film which is too brittle 
for either tensile or T-50 tests. 

In Table 6 the tensile and T-50 are given for a low 
temperature curing latex compound, first of the depos- 
ited film after pre-vulcanization while standing at room 
temperature in the latex state, and second, post-vulcaniza- 
tion of the deposited latex film standing at room tem- 


perature. 
TABLE 6 
T-50 of Latex Films 
Cured at Atmospheric Temperature 


Before Deposition After Deposition 





Days r . 
Standing Tensile T-50 Tensile T-50 

D Seine besseessdeneeenbe 1,760 +18.8 1,760 +18.8 

D ech ehiitsina ceaseacsave 2,257 +14.0 2,326 16.8 

e Gktehesaskiateyetausceee 2,445 +11.4 4,960 11.2 

EE Pert et ee eer eT 3,460 + 8.8 4,550 9.0 

OATS Op ere Poe 2,612 + 5.0 5,257 5.4 

De  Wetachseshweh thee news 3,093 — 1.0 See's ae 
EN AP ere ee 2,783 — 5.4 5,656 — 0.8 
Se. av bwaekiascknssanch 656 Crumbly Broken 6,008 — 4.6 


The T-50 in both cases changed regularly with standin 
at room temperature either in the latex form or as the 
deposited film, and combined sulphur determinations 
showed that the T-50 was directly proportional to the com- 
bined sulphur. 





Elastie Materials for Shoes 


NY type of leather including patent leather can be 
elasticized by a process recently invented by A. 


Vamos, who has assigned his patent rights to the United | 


States Rubber Co. The tanned and prepared skin is sub- 
jected to a chemical process which by dissolving the tan- 
ning agent and imparting a lubricating substance restores 
the leather to its original flexibility and renders it easily 
stretchable without destroying its stability towards de- 
terioration. The processed leather is attached with a latex 
cement to a finely woven fabric made with “Lastex” yarn 
which renders the leather permanently elastic without 
surface distoration when stretched. Reports indicate that 
stretchability up to 50% can be obtained. 

Elastic leather is finding its first application in manu- 
facturing shoes which fit the foot snugly, but do not pinch. 
Buckles or laces and some structural parts can thus be 
eliminated. This should afford an opportunity for de- 


signers to develop new styles of shoes based on simplicity 
of line. 

Comparatively few, if any feet conform exactly to 
standard lasts, and this non-conformity often causes foot 
troubles. A shoe made of elastic leather and on the near- 
est standard size last will adapt itself to the foot. At 
present the elasticized material is being applied only to 
higher grade shoes, but it is expected that through process 
development this material can be used in popular priced 
merchandise in the near future. Suggested future uses 
include belts, suspenders, riding breeches, hunting jackets 
and caps, corsets, etc. 

Elastic gabardine, also invented by A. Vamos, is a still 
newer product. The gabardine is made stretchable by an- 
other process and is backed with the fabric made with 
“Lastex” yarn. The elasticized gabardine is available in 
all the fashionable shoe colors of the current season. 
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Extrusion Qualities 


of Rubber 


Part I—Effect of Temperature and Mill Roll Opening* 


that rubber becomes softer when 

milled on a cold mill than when 
milled for the same length of time on a 
hot mill and also that a tight mill will 
produce softer rubber than an open mill, 
using the same number of passes. Al- 
though this may seem obvious to one 
who is experienced in rubber milling, 
the published work on variations in the 
softness of rubber resulting from differ- 
ences in roll temperatures and mill roll 
setting is meager; additional data on 
this subject would not be unwelcome in 
rubber literature. Also, a series of tests 
to determine the effects of these factors 
on the working qualities of rubber pro- 
vides a satisfactory means for describ- 
ing a method for operating a tubing ma- 
chine plastometer which has proved to 
be of considerable value in this labora- 
tory. 


| Eas tube milling practice shows 


Tubing Machine 


In this method a small tubing machine 
was specially built for the purpose: 

The temperature is regulated by means 
of water passing through both barrel 
and worm at 180° F. (82.2° C.) ina 
closed system with thermostatic control, 
and temperature variations of this circu- 
lating water are indicated on a dial ther- 
mometer plainly visible to the operator. 
Speed is held constant at 35 r.p.m. of the 
worm, which is 1.25 inches (3.2 cm.) in 
diameter with progressively decreasing 
pitch; the power consumed is indicated 
on a wattmeter, also in front of the 
operator. A */,,-inch (2.38-mm.) ori- 
fice is used for the extrusion and built 
into the head is a thermocouple around 
which the rubber must pass before ex- 
truding. This is connected to a temper- 
ature indicator, also in position over the 
machine. The barrel of the tubing ma- 
chine is free to move back and forth a 
short distance (0.75-inch, or 19 mm.) 
and is rigidly attached to a diaphragm 
operated by air pressure. 





1 Part I—Paper presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at 
the ninety-third meeting of the American Chemical Society, Chapel Hill, 
Reprinted from Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1937, 


W. C.,.Agr. 12. to. 15,. 1937. 
pp. 886-88. 
3Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Arthur H. Nellen? 





N THIS article Part I 
presented before the 
American Chemical Soci- 
ety in April, and Part II, 
later prepared especially 
for this issue, are related 
as to the equipment used 
and the objectives in that 
they show results obtained 
by plasticizing rubber un- 
der certain influential con- 
ditions. 




















This air pressure, obtained 


Tubing Machine 


from a small tank under the machine, is 
maintained censtant at 20 pounds per 
square inch (1.406 kg. per sq. cm.) 
and, when applied to the diaphragm, 
pulls the barrel back with a force of 
1,380 pounds (625.97 kg.). The mo- 
tion of the barrel is indicated on a dial 
placed behind the machine, also in view 
of the operator. 


Plasticity Determinations 


In the operation of this tubing ma- 
chine for determining the plasticity of 
a sample, the rubber is cut into pieces 
small enough to be easily fed into the 
hopper. The cold rubber is fed at a uni- 
form rate with the air pressure off so 
that the barrel is in the forward posi- 
tion with relation to the worm. Ex- 
actly 200 grams of the rubber are run 
through before any readings are taken, 
in order to bring the rubber in the ma- 
chine and the die to a constant tempera- 
ture. Then the tubing is continued with 
additional rubber, and three one-minute 
samples are cut off by means of the 
cutter fastened in front of the die. Dur- 
ing the extrusion of these three samples, 
temperature of the extruding rubber is 
recorded and average power readings 
are taken. Any variations in the circu- 
lating water temperature are also noted. 
The three samples are weighed individ- 
ually, and the average is taken and re- 
corded as “grams extruded per minute,” 
which for brevity is called G, The 
worm is then stopped with the machine 
loaded and held for exactly three min- 
utes. Then the air valve is opened, and 
the 20 pounds per square inch pressure 
is applied to the diaphragm which forces 
the die back against the rubber in the 
space between the die and screw with a 
pressure of 1,380 pounds. The move- 
ment of the barrel backward as the 
rubber is forced out of the die is in- 
dicated on the dial back of the machine, 
and the divisions on the dial correspond 


to the volume of rubber extruded. With a stop watch the 


number of minutes to extrude 5.4 cc. are taken and re- 


corded as M. 


This completes the test, and the machine 
is cleaned out; each test is started with an empty machine. 


The factor G; is a direct measure of tubeability or 
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Results of Extrusion Tests 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. Effeet of Size of Mill Opening on 





















































Effect of Temperature on Extrusion 


Fig. 3. 
Qualities 


Extrusion Qualities 


tubing speec, and 7 is an inverse measure of plastic flow. 
G,/M, for want of a better word, is called “plasticity.” 

Figure | and Table 1 give results on four 400-gram 
samples taken from the same slab of factory milled and 
blended smoked sheet which were ground for four, six, 
eight, and ten minutes on a 12- by 6-inch (30.48 by 15.24 
cm.) laboratory mill, front roll speed 22 r.p.m., back roll 
speed 32 r.p.m., ratio 1.45 to 1, roll temperature main- 
tained at average of 90° F. (32.2 C.), and opening be- 
tween rolls 0.010-inch (2.54 mm.) : 


TaBLe 1 
Grinding 
Time Ge M Gx/M 
Min. 
4 37.02 0.4 92.6 
f 47.07 0.2 235.4 
8 52.81 0.11 480.5 
10 57.21 0.08 715.0 


These figures serve to illustrate the magnitude of differ- 
ences in plasticity readings, even when samples are taken 
with only two-minute variations in grinding. 


Effect of Temperature and Roll Setting 


In order to determine the effect on the rubber tubing qual- 
ities and plastic flow of the variations in roll temperature and 
roll settings, 15, 400-gram samples, taken from a slab of 
factory milled and blended smoked sheet, were treated on 
the same laboratory mill as follows. Each passed through 
the rolls exactly ten times. Five samples were subjected 
to a roll temperature of 90° F. (32.2° C.) and openings 
between the rolls of 0.010-, 0.020-, 0.040-, 0.080-, and 
0.120-inch (0.25, 0.51, 1.02, 2.03, and 3.05 mm.), respec- 
tively; five to a roll temperature of 165° F. (73.9° C.) 
and the same openings; and five to a roll temperature of 
210° F. (98.9° C.) and the same openings. Samples were 
tested approximately 24 hours after milling. 

Tie time for making the ten passes decreased as the mill 
opening increased. Also, the time increased as the roll 
temperature increased, as the spring of the rolls brought 
them closer together when the rubber on the mill was hot 
and soft. Table 2 gives data on samples milled at the three 
temperatures. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of variations in mill openings, 
in each case the average of the three temperatures; Fig- 
ure 3 shows the effect of temperature, in each case the 
average of the five mill openings. 

Another test was run to determine the effect of tem- 
perature by using the tubing machine as a plasticizer and 
running samples of the same smoked sheet through the 
machine once each with the circulating water temperature 
varying between 120° F. (48.9° C.) and 200° F. (93.3° 


C.). After passing 400 grams of the rubber through the 
machine, it was run through the laboratory mill twice with 
the 3.05-mm. opening and a temperature of 210° F. (98.9° 
C.) to sheet it out; it was then held approximately 24 
hours before testing for plasticity. Table 3 gives the data 
obtained in running the rubber through the machine at 
the various temperatures: 


TaBLe 2. Errect OF TEMPERATURE AND ROLL SETTING oN RUBBER 
PROPERTIES 
Gx/M 
% In- 
Mill Mill Time of Increase crease 
Open- Temp. Ten from from 
ing at End Passes Gr M Gx/M  original* original 
Mm. “a4 Min. 
Mill Temp. at Start, 32.2° C. 
0.25 46.1 6 45.97 0.20 230 213.5 1293 
0.51 40.6 3 35.90 0.44 81.5 65.0 393 
1.02 37.2 2 28.21 0.75 37.6 21.1 128 
2.03 33.3 1 24.34 1.04 23.4 6.9 42 
3.05 32:2 0.9 23.89 1.03 23.2 6.7 41 
Mill Temp. at Start, 73.9° C. 
0.25 81.1 Ta 44.71 0.27 165.5 149.0 903 
0.51 79.4 3.8 32.22 0.56 57.5 41.0 248 
1.02 76.7 2A 25.77 0.86 29.9 13.4 81 
2.03 73.9 1.2 24.07 1.09 22.1 5.6 33 
3.05 73.9 1.0 23.39 143 20.7 4.2 25 
Mill Temp. at Start, 98.9° C. 
0.25 98.9 11.5 35.67 0.45 79.3 62.8 381 
0.51 98.9 5.7 24.93 0.83 30.1 13.6 82 
1.02 98.9 2.3 23.76 0.97 24.5 8.0 48 
2.03 98.9 23 22.44 1.14 19.7 3.2 19 
3.05 98.9 1.1 23.93 1.30 18.4 1.9 12 





* Gx/M on original factory slab, 16.5. 


As is to be expected, the lower the temperature of the 
barrel and worm, the greater the temperature rise between 
the water temperature and that of the rubber extruding 
through the die, and the greater the power consumption. 


TABLE 3 
Circulating Temp. of 
Sample Water Extruding *Temp 
No. Temp. Rubber Rise Av. Watts 
ve mo ll OM 
1 48.9 73.9 25 450 
2 60.0 83.9 23.9 350 
3 71.1 88.3 17.2 250 
os 82.2 94.4 12.2 170 
5 93.3 103.9 10.6 140 


Figure 4 and Table 4 show the effect on the extrusion 
qualities of the variation in circulating water temperature : 








TABLE 4 
Gx/M 
Increase % In- 
Sample from crease from 

oO. Gr M Gx/M original* original 
1 30.42 0.65 46.8 30.3 18 
2 29.02 0.77 7.7 21.2 128 
3 27.05 0.84 32.2 15.9 96 
4 25.50 0.91 28.0 11.5 70 
5 22.41 1.07 20.9 4.4 27 





*Gx/M on original rubber, 16.5. 


Relation of Tubeability and Plastic Flow 


All the data presented thus far show a direct relation 
between tubeability and plastic flow, and conclusions 
would be identical if either G, or M were used and G,/M 
omitted. However G, and M have a direct relation when 
the same type of rubber or compound is compared, but 
not always when different types of rubber or different 
compounds are compared. For example, if we draw a 
curve of the G, values of five different types of rubber 
compounds and then below this show the / values, it be- 
comes evident that tubeability and plastic flow are not 
directly related. Although the G,/M figure may mean 
little mathematically, it is a good index of the actual soft- 
ness of the stock; if stocks are graded arbitrarily by “feel” 
on the mill, they fall into line with the G,/M figure more 
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33 50 TABLE 5 215 — 
30 a Gx* M Gx/M 
2a —— 45) A Tread compound ....... 29.7 1:23 24.2 ¢ 250 
6 — 4 OUTING ape aceeneeone 35.2 0.51 68.6 « : 
- 40 | os a er 38.2 0.58 65.8 7 22 
Loaded tubing ......... 41.5 2.44 17.0 i es 
Ge 35 y WII faxeee ead ses 46.9 0.18 260.5 7 am 
L N 30) ZL *Corrected to 0.92 specific gravity. 324 He aa 
7) $ aN 25 4 - m '50 
NS ar closely than with — stocks of certain de- A | zs 
7 = oy dg Fe aa either G,or M. These sired characteristics, | 14 Fé. ae 
0 fecwaing aver bg data are given in for determination of f‘.0 FI\ a 
Figure 5 and Table tubing and plastic | s| \—/ | \ 
- = 8 50 
. 3 - 
Fig. 4. Effect of Water Temperature “ee , I properties of pig TREAD | TNNER | FRICTION 
on Extrusion Qualities n this paper only ments, for scorch mar “TORE ; 
one procedure for tests of compounds re 
the successful operation of this tubed machine plastom- would provide data ANG | 


eter has been described. A discussion of other proce- 
dures designed for factory control of stocks which 
permit of rapid testing of samples, for development of 


















































enough for a num- 
ber of informative 
papers. 


Relation of Tubeability and 
Plastic Flow 


Fries 5: 


Part Il—Effect of Naphthyl-Beta-Mercaptan 


important process in rubber manufacture that any 
improvement in method which results in a decrease 
of time and power necessary to produce a desired plas- 
ticity is unquestionably a subject of general interest. 
Chemistry, which has already contributed so much to the 


r VHE milling or mastication of crude rubber is such an 


increases from the start of the milling, as shown by the 
M figure, the G, decreases to a certain point, and then 
with continued milling, increases. This phenomenon, 
which may be explained by certain theories on the struc- 
ture of rubber, is worthy of further study. 


Re : ° i ° : TABLE 1 
rubber industry by improving the quality of finished rub- — Breakdown Mill Temp. Time Ge Mu Gx/M 
ber goods in many ways, has now given it a new material, |, Se MO ia aa! “ak 
° a A ere ere er Be 20 8 21.36 2.68 ‘ 

naphthyl-beta-mercaptan, also called thio-beta-naphthol. Gold 2200000000000! 120 15 22.08 1.08 20.40 
This chemical is the active ingredient in a product sold  [[0t s:vvcr-ttssctettetes oa R oo — BS 
by Du Pont under the trade-mark RPA No. 2 for the Cold plus 4% RPA No. 2.. 120 8 24.36 0.77 31.65 
: Tine ; , Cold plus 13% RPA No. 2.. 120 15 36.30 0.35 103.6 

purpose of improving the efficiency and economy of the Hot pius 140 RPA No. 2.. 200 8 33.36 0.39 85.6 
Hot plus 12% RPA No. 2.. 200 15 41.86 0.21 199.0 


rubber milling operation. In order to determine the effect 
of the addition of RPA No. 2 on the extrusion and plastic 
qualities of rubber, the same tubing machine and the 
same method of operation were used as described in 
Part 1 of this article. 


Milling Conditions 


Power Efficiency 


The total K.W. hours consumed, as determined from 
the wattmeter chart by integrating the area under the 
curve for each of these periods of milling, is shown in 
Table 2. 


The milling of the rubber was carried out on a stand- Total 
ard 60-inch factory mill, and for each batch 60 pounds Breakdown Lory a 
of blended ribbed smoked sheet rubber were used. The AREA eee a ar ae re it 10.30 
mill setting was constant for all the batches, being main- i a er ee et ae oy 
tained at an opening which permitted a small rolling bank. MSIE SCORE eae a 15 a2 
The roll temperature was held as constant as possible and Cold plus $26 RPA } 15 12.79 
checked with a surface pyrometer, and the rubber was Hot ae 2% RPA I 15 5/85 


cut back and forth across the mill, as is done in common 
practice. A total of eight batches of rubber were tested— 
two on a cold mill at eight- and fifteen-minute periods, 
two on a hot mill with the same milling time, and then 
four similar batches, each with the addition of %2% of 
RPA No. 2. The RPA No. 2 was added in each case 
just as soon as the rubber knit on the rolls. The motor 





To obtain a figure which would be an index of the 
amount of softening of rubber obtained per unit work, we 
take the factor G,/M, which may be considered as unit 
of plasticity, divide by kilowatt hours, and multiply the 
quotient by 100 to eliminate decimals. This factor for 
each of the eight batches is given in Table 3: 


driving the mill was equipped with a recording wattmeter. Taste 3 Efficiency 
Breakdown Time Factor 
° Min. 
Extrusion Results OR arty iy Bk a 8 77. 
Cold sees ee esse eeeeeeeteeee 15 138 
Tubing tests were made on samples from each batch URS SoskaterrkOe eon panrcae eS Be 
approximately 24 hours after milling. Table 1 shows the a oe oes we ee 2 9 
cd ° i 2°70 + Beeccccececese J J 
results of these tube machine plasticity tests. Hot plus 14% RPA No. 2............ 8 1500. 
* Hot: pits 34% RPA No. 2.0000. cscnccie 15 2020 


It will be noted in Table 1 that on the hot mill eight 
minutes’ milling gives a G, value of 22.50; while 15 min- 
utes gives a G, of only 19.50. This decrease in tubing 
rate with increased plastic flow occurs when rubber is 
milled by itself on a hot mill, or in a hot Banbury, or 
Gordon plasticator. While the plastic flow of the rubber 


It will be noted that there is little difference in the effi- 
ciency factor when rubber is broken down either on the 
hot or cold mill, as the plasticizing effect is apparently, at 
least to some extent, proportional to the work input, and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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odical survey of distributers’ stocks of tires to ren- 

der the data more helpful to manufacturers, distrib- 
uters, research organizations, and others who use these 
reports. Surveys have previously been made on April 1 
and October 1; until further notice they will be made 
also on January 1 and July 1. 

Surveys have previously endeavored to ascertain the 
“average stock per dealer” in casings and in inner tubes 
as an indication of total stocks held by individual dealers. 
On the theory that only minor fluctuation occurs, in total 
stocks held by dealers with less than 100 tires each, such 
dealers are no longer covered in the survey; but the en- 
deavor is to secure cooperation from a greater number 
of the larger dealers, whose stocks are believed subject to 
considerable fluctuation as well as much larger in the 
aggregate than the stocks of small dealers. 

More complete data is now being secured on stocks 
held by mass distributers of tires, through cooperation 
of firms engaged. A much more complete coverage of 
firms in these groups than in the dealer group has cus- 
tomarily been possible. 


\ 7 ARIOUS changes have been introduced in our peri- 


Preliminary Considerations 


The fluctuations in stocks, for the three groups of dis- 
tributers covered below: (1) dealers holding over 100 
casings each; (2) distributers through oil company chains 
of stations; (3) manufacturer-owned and other large 
chains ; are to be measured by comparison of reports from 
identical firms in successive surveys. This procedure 
was followed in our April 1 survey for the second and 
third groups of distributers. 

Through conference with representatives of leading 
manufacturing companies a consensus of opinion regard- 


ing average stocks held by distributers in 1936 was 
reached, as follows: 

Group Casings 
Dealers under 100 casings each........---eeeeeeeeees 1,100,000 
Dealers over 100 casings each... 2... ccccccccccsevcess 2,250,000 
Oil company chain distributers.............eeeeeeeeee 1,650,000 
Cater TCS GRRENB 0c ccc cciccccccsscicsessebocvccvese 2,000,000 
En “US ch n0b 45. 05Rb 4c 0 Gow Oa eN 80d s 06).2 050955 on 7,000,000 


Assuming these averages to be sufficiently close for 
purposes of estimating stocks in these surveys and taking 
each respectively as equal to 100, the index numbers rep- 
resenting trend of stocks published in the report of the 
survey for April 1, 1937, are hereby revised to read as 
shown below. In this table the 1936 average (April 1 
and October 1) stocks of casings are taken as 100 for each 
group. The index numbers for dealers’ casings are then 
calculated from the “average stocks per dealer’’ reported 
in the surveys through April, 1937, and for July from the 
stocks reported by identical dealers in April and July, 
1937. Casings index numbers for other groups were de- 
rived from stocks reported by identical firms in successive 
surveys. Index numbers for inner tube stocks were calcu- 
lated so as to show the number of tubes in comparison 


4 Special Circular No. 3,649, Rubber Section, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


with the total number of casings reported on each date, 
for each group except the two dealer groups where it was 
possible to calculate but one series of inner tube index 
numbers. 

The index numbers derived from the current survey 
have been added to the table indicating a reduction of 
dealers’ and mass distributers’ stocks in July compared to 
April, with an increase in oil company distributers’ stocks 
of casings. 

InvpEX NUMBERS FoR DISTRIBUTERS’ T1RE STOCKS 
——Dealers with Stocks—— 
Under 100 Over 100 
Tires Tires 


a ae 
———, 


Other Mass 
Distributers 


Oil Company 
Chains 
Ee SE en 


Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 


1936 Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 
a eee eee 102.7 133.4 103.2 133.4 93.5 123.6 94.5 95.1 
October 1..... 97.3 120.5 96.8 120.5 106.5 127.0 105.5 111.4 
1937 
oe ea 102.3 140.2 109.5 140.2 112.2 122.4 115.2 108.5 
LS 7 ae ee (Not Covered) 96.1 115.6 121.0 118.8 114.9 106.4 


In calculating the index numbers for inner tubes, the 
procedure has been to use the calculated index number 
for casings in connection with the total stocks of casings 
and inner tubes reported for each group in each survey 
so as to secure the benefit of increased coverage. 


Distributers’ Stocks Indicated by Surveys 


Applying the index numbers to the 1936 average stocks 
as estimated by industry statisticians, the stocks held by 
groups of distributers covered in this survey (exclusive 
of the small dealers) would be as follows: 


Thousands of Casings 








Oil 
a Dealers Companies Other Total 
et ee 2,321 1,543 1,890 5,754 
| eS eee 2,179 1,757 2,110 6,046 
1937 3 
DRE R Victunwsth shee es aes 2,465 1,853 2,304 6,622 
ae EIA rr ree 2,161 1,996 2,299 6,456 
Thousands of Tubes 
1936 
Met? S) &5 busuhascaws sees 3,000 2,040 1,902 6,942 
eer Puc hies eta Meta es 2,710 2,097 2,228 7,035 
/ 
DE. os fice heed esiuscus 3,155 2,019 2,170 7,344 
[AE Pe ree 2,602 1,960 2,129 6,691 


Probably the small dealers not covered in the survey 
had additional stocks fluctuating between 1,000,000 and 
1,200,000 casings on each of these dates, in the opinion 
of industry statisticians. 

This table indicates that stocks of casings on July 1 
were lower than on April 1, 1937, but higher than during 
1936; while inner tube stocks appear lower than during 
1936. 


Dealers’ Reported Stocks 


The following table compares the stocks reported by 
1,288 dealers for 1,904 stores in the current survey, with 
the stocks reported by the identical firms (each holding 
100 or more casings) in the survey of April 1, 1937. 
These dealers are divided into three groups, and the de- 
cline in stocks during the second quarter of 1937 was 
characteristic of each. Additional reports received as a 

(Continued on page 49) 
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clear that the following re- 

marks are by no means ex- 
haustive, although the views 
expressed may form a basis for 
others in the industry to inves- 
tigate the possibilities in more 
detail. In order to stress the 
importance of rubber flooring 
as a potential outlet for large 
quantities of rubber, it is essen- 
tial to examine in a general way 
the percentage of rubber used 
in the main articles at present 
manufactured. 


[ MUST first be made quite 


English 


Distribution of Rubber 
Usage 


Figures published show the 
following approximate weight 
of rubber used, taking the year 
of 1935 as a basis. These con- 
sumption figures show the rela- 
tive importance of the main 
subdivisions in the industry 
during that period. 





HIS article presents rubber 

flooring in rolls as a poten- 
tial outlet for large quantities of 
rubber and is written from an 
viewpoint. 
quoted and processes described 
are those which would apply in 
England. The application of the 
suggested medium for promoting 
rubber consumption is just as 
pertinent in the United States 
and with suitable research the 
essential improvements in proc- 
esses and compounding tech- 
nique are quite within the realm 
of future possibilities. 


however, the type of rubber 
flooring which has been on the 
market is what may be termed 
the heavy type, having a thick- 
ness of about % to % of an 
inch and perhaps very well 
suited to the covering of floors 
in banks, theaters, libraries and 
public buildings, where the first 
cost of laying and fixing is of 
minor importance compared 
with the finished appearance 
and long life obtained. The 
potential quantity market for 
rubber flooring which we have 
in mind is the ordinary every- 
day requirements of household- 
ers, who normally purchase 
floor covering of linoleum or 
oilcloth having varying thick- 
nesses up to a maximum of 
about ¥% of an inch. The mar- 
ket for this type of floor cover- 
ing must run into millions of 
square yards, and therefore the 
possibilities of such a market 
appear to be promising and 
warrant the very serious consid- 


Statistics 








WorRLp Output MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 
AW RvusBBER CONSUMPTION 





Tons % 

SN IR oh 5 doled ae e-0'4-ukle No a 750,000 75 

RIND silo 1501.5 6 30-04, 6 05 0h a Rracost ees 100,000 10 

SI TIIRIINES  Siecccu wake ac awe's 50,000 5 

PMN SPEIE 6.75.50: 4: 55s 5 Hae wisie coder 30,000 3 
MUIRIINOSIID on ais 'ak Sco die css ON ee ee 68,000 6.8 
I eons ote eae sie aimee alee os 2,00 . 
1,000,000 100.0 


It will be seen that by far the largest percentage of 
rubber is used in the manufacture of tires and tubes and 
a surprisingly small quantity used in the manufacture of 
flooring. It is the concern of every manufacturer to find 
new outlets for the use of rubber, and during recent years 
a large number of articles have been manufactured of 
rubber which were previously made of other materials. 
A review of the new uses of rubber, however, only con- 
firms that while the number of new articles made partly 
of rubber are considerable, yet the actual weight of rub- 
ber used is comparatively small and therefore, an outlet 
for the use of rubber in large quantities will and is be- 
coming more urgently required. 


Rubber Flooring Market 


The above preliminary observations lead us to 
the suggestion that rubber flooring may be consid- 
ered as a future outlet for the use of large quan- 
tities of rubber. This in itself, we are well aware, is 
not a new suggestion, as during the last few years floor- 
ing has been used in increasing quantities. Generally, 


1 Abstracted from Rubber Age (London), Apr., 1937, pp. 44-46. 


eration of rubber manufactur- 
ers. There are, of course, a number of difficulties to be 
contended with, but these we feel sure can be surmounted 
if thorough methods of experiment, manufacture and ap- 
plication are adopted. In a number of instances, there is 
great probability that the manufacture and supply of prod- 
ucts at the right price will create a demand so that within 
limits a manufacturer can, by reducing prices create in- 
creased sales, e.g., so-called luxuries may be made to sell 
at reduced prices, thus creating sales to a public previously 
unable to afford to buy them. 

In this country about 4,500,000 tires and tubes were 
sold in 1935 and of these roughly 1,750,000 were for 
new vehicles, the remainder being replacements. Assum- 
ing 12 pounds of rubber and two pounds per tube of 
average size, the approximate weight of rubber required 
would be 28,000 long tons per year. Assuming the num- 
ber of householders in this country to be about 12,000,000 
and of these, say, 5,000,000 are potential buyers of rub- 
ber flooring, each buying say, 10 square wards of flooring 
per year. Assuming 1% lbs. of rubber per square yard 
of flooring, approximately 33,300 long tons of rubber 
per year would be consumed. Thus it would appear to 
be quite within the bounds of possibility for the weight 
of rubber used in flooring to be at least equal to that 
used in the manufacture of tires and tubes. 


Essential Requirements 


In regard to the qualities of rubber flooring the follow- 
ing should be considered: 








Price Level 
The question of price can only be decided by each 
ind:vidua! menwufacturer, after careiu‘ly analyzing the 


probable cost of produciien on @ scale to suit the market 
requiremegts, having due regard_to the existing price 
level of: the usuak dor, xdvetings: It will be perfectly 
clear that’ to produce’ rubber fuoring at a low and com- 
petitive price present-day methods of flooring manutac- 
ture will have to be considerably improved, 11 not en- 
tirely superseded by new methods. The most economical 
process of manufacture depends upon the close co-opera- 
tion of chemist, technologist and engineer, who should 
work together with the idea of minimizing each other’s 
difficulties. It is only by such co-Gperation that we can 
visualize the manuiacture of flooring being made into 
a really paying business proposition. 
Eye Appeal 

The appearance of rubber flooring could and is be- 
ing made very attractive, either in self-color or mottled 
colored effects which have the advantage of matching the 
desired color scheme of any room. In this connection it 
is advisable to mention that great care would have to be 
taken in matching up colorings from time to time so that 
floorings may be repeated exactly, and with this end in 
view rigid systems of standardization would have to be 
adopted. 

Length of Service 

The wearing quality of rubber flooring has been al- 
ready proved in respect to the thicker types of floor cov- 
erings, ~ for the relatively thin types which we have 
he question of life and wear would probably 
new types of mixings would 


in mind 
have to be reconsidered and 


€ volve a. 
Ease 
flooring is to be successfully sold to the 
same way that at present linoleum 
and such like coverings are already being sold, it will 
have to be suitable for the ordinary householder to lay 
and handle easily. It must be possible to lay it down 
on any reasonable floor or room surface. It will be 
appreciated that floor covering which requires laying by 
skilful operatives would be entirely unsuitable. The floor- 
ing must be supplied in standard widths in rolled lengths 
of suitable dimensions, as short lengths of flooring would 
not be suitable for the market we have in mind. The type 
of mixing or construction of the rubber flooring must be 
siretcaing or shrinking is 


have to be 
of Installation 


li rubber 
general public in the 


possibility. ot 


such that the 
eliminate 
Non-Slip Surface 
The surface of the flooring must be smooth, but at 


the same time non-slip under all conditions, 1.e., when 
dry or damp. 
Ease of Cleaning 
It may safely be stated that rubber flooring is hygienic 
and easily cleaned and by skilful blending coloring effects 
can be made. in such a manner that footmarks do not 
show up prominently. In this latter respect, however, 
there is still room for much improvement, as the ordinary 
person has neither the time nor the inclination to con- 
tinually be engaged in cleaning floors. 


Silent Tread 


Rubber flooring is silent to walk upon and in this re- 
spect compares favorably with any other type of floor 
covering. Also it is resilient and acts as a cushion. 
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Present-Day Manufacturing Methods 
Hydraulic Press with Draw-out Tables 


A number of methods are actually being used in the 
manufacture of rubber flooring and undoubtedly improve- 
ments can be made in these processes to enable the pro- 
duction of a more suitable and lower cost article. The 
effect of mixing, mottling, calendering and curing is done 
in large and heavy hydraulic presses, usually having a 
maximum surface area of about 4 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. Some 
presses have two daylights so that two lengths of floor- 
ing may be cured at one time, and these presses are also 
fitted with hand or motor driven draw-out tables upon 
which the flooring is built up outside the press during the 
time that lengths are being vulcanized in the press. Floor- 
ing manufactured in this manner is relatively expensive 
owing to the cost of plant, installation, hydraulic power 
and maintenance, operative labor and steam consumption. 
Flooring made by the above method is sometimes laid in 
large pieces, or alternatively cut up into tiles of about 
12/15-inch square which are laid individually to form 
a multi-colored and patterned floor covering. 


Hydraulic Press with Continuous Wind-up 


A modification of the above and an improvement in 
regard to the utility of the product are hydraulic presses 
fitted with take-off and wind-up gear so that a roll oi 
flooring may be cured step by step, thus a length of floor- 
ing in roll form say 150 feet long would require about 
10 cures in a hydraulic press 15 feet long. As one can 
quite easily visualize, ditficulties occur in regard to the 
variations in cure of each part of the total length, in addi- 
tion to which great care must be taken so that over-vul- 
canizing at any joining does not occur. While this diffi- 
culty may appear to have been surmounted it cannot be 
said that this method is ideal or very desirable to produce 
long length flooring in rolls of uniform quality. 


Steam Vulcanizing Pan 


Another method of manufacturing flooring in rolls 
to vulcanize in an open steam pan. This method obviates 
the question of over-curing at each jointing, but in itseli 
gives rise to further difficulties and great precautions have 
to be taken to produce quality flooring. This steam vul- 
canizing pan curing has also disadvantages in regard to 
discoloration at the edges of the flooring, and the process 
must be well controlled to obviate other disadvantages. 


Continuous Drum Vulcanizing 


A relatively up-to-date method of vulcanizing rubber 
flooring is by means of the continuous vulcanizing ma- 
chine, and it is this method of production which holds out 
the greatest possibility for the mass production of flooring 
in long lengths te fulfil the requirements generally out- 
lined. To produce flooring by this method it is essential 
to have up-to-date auxiliary plant in addition to the actual 
vulcanizer itself. The first requirement is a heavy and 
accurate thiee bowl calender of up-to-date design having 
large diameter rolls compared with face width so that 
min:muii deflection eccurs under working conditions in 
order that extremely accurate sheeting is produced. It is 
usual for calenders of this description to have the bowls 
cambered in order to obtain accurate results, and in some 
cases it is eyen necessary to finally camber these bowls on 
site by means of special roll grinding apparatus which 
may be fixed to the calender side frames and driven by 
the calender power unit. By this means experiments may 
be made to determine exactly the amount of camber re- 
quired in order to produce sheeting within specified limits. 
Upon the accurate calendering of the sheeting before vul- 
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canizing depends the success or failure of the product and 
therefore it will be readily appreciated that old equipment 
will not be suitable for working in conjunction with the 
continuous vulcanizing machine. 

A continuous vulcanizing machine generally consists 
of a large steam-heated roll which, together with certain 
guide rolls, is mounted in side frames. The vulcanizing 
belt, which is endless, passes over the guide rolls and 
the main vulcanizing drum. The tension of the belt re- 
quired for vulcanization is obtained by either mechanical 
or hydraulic power. These machines are usually driven by 
means of a variable speed motor, so that a wide range of 
speeds and a wide variation in curing times may be ob- 
tained. At present the length of vulcanization time varies 
between about 5 to 15 minutes and giving an output of 
about 8 to 24 yards per hour on the smaller machines 
and 13 to 39 yards per hour on the larger machines. The 
main difficulty which has to be contended with in con- 
nection with continuous vulcanizing machines is_ the 
strength and life of the tension belt, and without analyz- 
ing the question of relative loads and powers it will be 
appreciated that it is impossible to obtain a belt to with- 
stand a tension loading to give a very high pressure per 
square inch on the flooring being vulcanized. 


Pressure Requirements 


Hydraulic press cured flooring is generally manufac- 
tured in presses giving about 500 lbs. per square inch 
unit pressure on the flooring in the press. Continuous 
vulcanizing machines are producing good quality rubber 
flooring at very low pressures per square inch. In fact 
these machines appear to explode the theory of excessively 
high pressures being required for the vulcanization of 
rubber flooring. Experience appears to bear this out, so 
that providing the uncured material is accurately calen- 
dered, only a small pressure per square inch is required 
on the vulcanizing machine during the curing period. 

This experience in regard to pressure is very impor- 
tant and confirms the opinion that high pressures used 
in hydraulic vulcanizing presses are really only required 
in order to make the rubber flow and obviate the inaccura- 
cies of calendering. When the press is closed the flooring 
is being molded in a closed mold similar to the way 
in which many other mechanical rubber goods are manu- 
factured. It is my opinion that even with press cured 
sheeting and flooring much lower platen pressures could 
be utilized if accurate thicknessing was carried out be- 
forehand on the sheeting calender. In support of this 
the underlying principle of continuous drum vulcanization 
is that the uncured flooring should be accurately thick- 
nessed on the calender, so that deformation is not expected 
or required, during the vulcanization process, the material 
passing around the vulcanizing drum for the required 
period of time to permit vulcanization to take place.‘ !n 
other words drum vulcanizing is intended to vulcanize 
only, whereas in hydraulic presses, besides actually vul- 
canizing by the application of heat, it also has to deform 
and mold an inaccurate sheet to an accurate thickness. 

Basic Objectives 

The preceding remarks may give rise to further con- 
sideration by manufacturers, some of whom may 
already have considered this matter, and will therefore 
be in a position to carry the investigations further. One 
point, however, appeals to me very strongly—if rubber 
flooring manufacture on mass production lines is to be 
successful the output must be large enough to insure a 
low price level. To start in a small way, planning gradu- 
ally to increase, business would be uneconomical; so in- 
tensive mass production methods must be employed. 





Distributers’ Tire Stocks 
(Continued from page 46) 


also included 
in the July 1 


result of additions to the mailing list are 
to show the total stocks reported by dealers 
survey. 

Number of 


April 1, 1937 July 1, 1937 
ml eae a stewie eimai 


Groups by Number 


pi ccmeansincerasiiy a —— — —_ 











of Casings July 1 Dealers Stores Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 
NS a 768 928 121,695 145,408 92,917 121,054 
200 A 351 638 116,226 138,191 103,062 123,705 
500 and over........ 169 338 209,183 231,389 196,317 208,854 

SE RERRUR A 6: 5,033 orn: <20-50 1,288 1,904 447,104 514,988 392,296 453,613 
Other July 1........ 477, 922 218,235 281,057 
Siig 1 totalss si. cscs 1,765 2,82¢ 610,531 734,670 


Small local some dealers are in- 


cluded above. 


chains operated by 


Oil Company’s Distributers’ Reported Stocks 


Reports were received from 29 firms distributing tires 
through chains of filling stations for both April 1 and 
July 1, 1937. The number of retail outlets reported by 
these firms was 40,485 on July 1. Stocks of casings were 
increased during the second quarter, but stocks of inner 
tubes were reduced. Eight additional firms serving 1,020 
retail outlets reported in the July 1 survey. 


—— Other Total 
2 £ April 1 July 1 Jul7 1 July 1 
Number of firms.... 2 29 8 
Number of outlets... (not reported) 40,485 1,020 
Stock of casings..... 1,123,436 1,210,472 34,090 
Stock of inner tubes 1,227,769 1,185,266 35,7 6€ 





Other Mass Distributers’ Reported Stocks 


Reports were received from six tire manufacturing 
companies covering stocks held in company-operated re- 
tail outlets, and from six other mass distributers covering 
their total stocks on hand as of July 1. The stocks re- 
ported here by the manufacturers are presumably also 
included in manufacturers’ inventory as reported by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. ; such’ stocks can- 
not be separately reported here without the possibility 
of revealing confidential information. Aggregate stocks 
reported by identical firms were lowered very little from 
April 1 to July 1, but owing to an increased number of 
stores operated, stocks per store appear to have been re- 
duced about 3%. The number of stores reported by tire 
manufacturers for July was 1,982; other firms 1,731; the 
coverage of this group in the current survey is nearly 
100%. 


Identical Firms 


— — — Other Total 
April July July July 
Number of firms.... 9 9 3 12 
Number of stores.... 2,900 2,979 734 3,713 
RADE Pi ais, 5 uiF. ose oe 1,701,164 1,695,293 591,096 2,286,389 
fumer tubes ..c.56ss 1,606,391 1,595,608 522,417 2,118,025 
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THE PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR Was 112.4¢ 
in August, 1937, as compared with 112.5¢ in July, 1937 
116.8¢ in August, 1936, and 100¢ in 1923. 
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Crude Rubber Supply’ 


tistics regarding tappable rubber areas with the pro- 

portion being tapped and indicates that the world 
rubber acreage may be lower, but that the indicated pro- 
duction capacity per acre is higher than in past estimates. 
It also presents the comments of noted authorities regard- 
ing the rubber supply situation, the speculative rubber 
market, and the question of fair prices. 


HERE is beginning to accumulate a certain amount 
Te evidence that while the production capacity of 

rubber planted in the East is larger per acre than has 
been thought, the acreage planted may be sensibly lower 
than has been believed; the net production capacity is not 
lowered, but in thinking of the subject views perhaps 
need to be adjusted to a lower total acreage and a higher 
per acre yield. A compilation of the most recent data 
available from authoritative sources indicates that the total 
area under rubber in the Middle East may be only about 
8,250,000 acres, although figures of 9,000,000 to 9,250,000 
acres have sometimes appeared. 

It has been necessary in the past to use estimates for 
the Dutch native acreage under rubber, but the estimate 
officially published (681,187 hectares, or about 1,684,000 
acres) is far lower than most past estimates. Our Circular 
No. 3,642 indicates a probability that the above reported 
figure is inaccurate and on the low side—one estimate is 
that it may be increased 10% by corrections. But even 
such an adjustment would leave the total for the Middle 
East below 8,300,000 acres. 

Of the 681,187 hectares of Dutch native rubber, 629,981 
are reported as tappable. Of the total tappable trees 47.4% 
are reported as untapped, leaving 52.6% tapped. Apply- 
ing this to the tappable area, about 330,000 hectares, or 
815,000 acres, have produced all the native rubber that has 
come from Netherland India, until recently at least. Dutch 
native rubber exports in the year ended May 31, 1934, 
amounted to 174,979 metric tons dry weight, and this 
would represent 473 pounds an acre if every one of the 
815,000 acres was tapped during that year—tapping was 
not then so generally practiced, and certainly not for the 
entire year. During the latter part of the year the ex- 
ports were at a rate of over 250,000 long tons annually, 
which would mean a per acre production of 687 pounds 
for each of the 815,000 acres. High average yields per 
acre need to be considered in estimating the production 
capacity of Dutch native rubber; at the rate stated in the 
preceding sentence the reported (probably incomplete) 
tappable acreage of Dutch native rubber would be capable 
of yielding 475,000 long tons a year. 

The “preliminary official” statistics on Dutch native 
acreage therefore represent a considerable contraction as 
compared with previous estimates not infrequently above 
2,500,000 acres. This is not the only factor in the lower 
total rubber acreage; the area in British Malaya was off- 
cially reported at 3,303,823 acres for 1934 and only 3,194,- 
856 acres for 1935 (year-end figures). The area of estate 
rubber increased about 2,600 acres according to Malayan 


r VHIS Department of Commerce circular presents sta- 





1 Abstracted from Circular No. 3,652, issued Sept. 15, 1937, by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., as prepared by the Leather and Rubber Division, 


E. G. Holt, Acting Chief. 


statistical reports, but the acreage on holdings under 100 
acres was reduced in the reports as follows: 





Dec., 1934 Dec., 1935 

Federated Malay States............ 580,012 539,760 
Unfederated Malay States ........... 571,990 507,439 
PREIts) TePORIRONNS «oo snd ke is sakun owe 133,442 125,688 
RM Sack ada ide seks hese RS 1,285,444 1,172,887 


This reduction was presumably the result of correction 
of over-estimated acreages, which had been reported too 
high by smallholders in 1934 hoping to benefit in assess- 
ments. Supposing the 1935 figure to be correct and using 
it in connection with the officially calculated production 
(252,424 long tons) of Malayan holdings under 100 acres 
for the year ended May 31, 1934, the average yield per 
acre over all, making no aliowance for the young un- 
tappable and mature untapped rubber, would be 483 
pounds per acre. Of course the standard production of 
smallholders in Malaya has been assessed at a far lower 
average figure, but there is no gainsaying the demonstrated 
productive capacity. And it is certain that Malayan small- 
holders were not operating at full capacity, or making use 
of every tappable acre during every month of that year. 
The lower acreage figure merely emphasizes that much 
more the productive capacity per acre as demonstrated by 
past production. The rubber is there; production capacity 
exists subject to call when the world needs it. It is not 
surprising that Malayan smallholders customarily turn 
out a very large part of their allowable production during 
the first month of each quarter, operating usually at a 
much lower rate during the second and third months, with 
so high a capacity for production. 

With statistics of yield per acre on native properties 
indicated above, it is clear that the days when one could 
estimate that six or seven acres would produce only one 
ton of rubber are past. The Netherland Indian native rub- 
ber census was reported in number of trees as well as area, 
and the recent report for Indo-China rubber plantation 
area likewise gave information’ on number of trees; per- 
haps others may do likewise. Research in rubber would be 
materially aided by provision of full and complete infor- 
mation on rubber acreage, and trees planted, and detailed 
data on assessments of standard production for every 
country participating in the Scheme. The accumulating 
evidence on high yields per acre for native holdings tends 
to support the idea that estates in Malaya or elsewhere 
may have not been overassessed, on the average. About 
one-seventh of the acreage on estates is bud-grafted rub- 
ber (44% Indo-China, 24% Netherland India, 9 or 10% 
Malaya, under 2% Ceylon), according to latest available 
data. 


Dutch Native Rubber Basic Quota 


In an interview published in the Netherlands Telegraaf 
of July 15, Professor J. van Gelderen, president of the 
Netherlands Delegation in the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee, stated: “Everybody agrees that it is 
absolutely necessary for a sound development of rubber 
cultivation to maintain a system of restriction. It will be 
much more difficult to solve the problem regarding the 
changes to be made in the present distribution (basic 
quotas) and how the quota must be fixed after 1938 and 
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whether we must continue to restrict planting. . . . Prac- 
tically the only information available is that obtained by 
the tree census. This served as a basis for making a 
rough calculation of the area under native rubber. It 
should be borne in mind that the area has not been sur- 
veyed. The Department of Economic Affairs is 
making further investigations to ascertain whether and 
to what extent productive areas were not reported... . 
It is also remarkable that the density of trees in native 
properties proves to be less harmful to the trees than 
on European estates so that the production is com- 
paratively greater. Various factors account for it, such 
as a heavier layer of humus, perhaps also less intensive 
tapping. My provisional conclusion is that the production 
capacity of the native rubber is in any case considerably 
greater than is indicated in the quota fixed for 1938. This 
is indirectly confirmed by the export figures for the first 
six months of the current year, in connection with which 
it will be difficult to maintain that the present quota would 
be too high or even amply sufficient.” (Forwarded by 
Commercial Attache Van Wickel, The Hague.) 


Desirability of Basic Quotas Accurately 
Representing Production Capacity 


Assuming that control over rubber production is to con- 
tinue, it is for many reasons certainly desirable that the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee be free to 
take a purely objective view in recommending basic quotas 
for years after 1938. The basic quotas are already some- 
times quoted as an authoritative statement of production 
capacity for the various countries; they might some time 
become an accurate index to production capacity, but the 
present basic quotas in fact represent merely the operating 
basis agreed upon by countries party to the International 
Agreement. 

As a consuming nation, America is desirous of basic 
quotas accurately reflecting the true production capacity 
of each country, and of standard production assessments 
accurately representing the true production capacity of 
each rubber estate and small-holding. Experience has 
shown that in time of need the small-holdings are more 
quickly able to increase production than the large estates ; 
consequently the flexibility of supply in times of special 
demand is aided by having smallholders assessed at their 
real production capacity, which is above their present 
quotas. 

Accurate basic quotas and standard production assess- 
ments would render it more certain than at present that, 
at any given percentage of permissible exports up to 
100%, the rubber would actually be forthcoming. 

The publication of basic quotas lower than actual pro- 
duction capacity perhaps has contributed to speculation in 
the past ; provision of accurate information on production 
capacity would be in the interest of stability and certainty 
as to basic facts concerning the rubber situation. 


Position of Dealers in London Rubber Market 


In the June issue of the London Rubber Age, Oswald 
Latham urges British rubber manufacturers to create a 
strong central organization, based on their dependence on 
the same raw material, to prevent “their industry being 
held to ransom.” Mr. Latham indirectly alleges that the 


London market is controlled by members of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, together with members of the Broker 
Association, that “since the advent of the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association with its chain of growers, growers’ agents, 
and brokers, the dealer’s position has become unsound,” 
and “the dealer finds it impossible to assert himself in his 
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trade association (Rubber Trade Association) and his 
position becomes one of competitive speculation,” and 
“the dealer has no margin of profit except for off-grades. 

. The number of dealers who have had to give up 
after having lost everything is a long and depressing list. 
Thus, we see the dealer is forced to speculate, and if he 


is to live, must speculate successfully. The consequence 
is that the rubber market is worked almost entirely on a 
speculative basis. . . . The influence of speculation has 
become a serious feature, and like a disease runs through 
the whole structure of the industry.” In effect, Mr. Lath- 
am urges that conditions making it possible for dealers to 
perform their function be rendered less difficult and im- 
plies that this would help the general situation in the in- 
dustry. 


Representation of Views on International 
Committee 


There appears to be a certain amount of agitation for 
representation of the views of shareholders in rubber pro- 
ducing companies and the views of rubber dealers oper- 
ating in England, on the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee. Whether any formal request has been made 
or is contemplated by these parties is unknown, but oc- 
casional statements in market reviews and elsewhere reflect 
the idea that these groups, or at least some members of 
these groups, are dissatisfied with lack of definite repre- 
sentation of their interests. This agitation may be re- 
garded as a natural reaction of these groups to the decline 
in rubber prices from their too-high-level of early 1937, 
and thus the discontent really arises from the fact that 
rubber prices were not prevented from becoming unwar- 
rantably high, temporarily. General recognition of this 
truth is to be hoped for. 


Rubber Production Capacity of Malayan 
Estates 


An article in the Malaya Tribune, May 18, 1937, states: 
“Tt is generally agreed that the ABC system of tapping 
results in the highest possible yield over a long period. 
Under this system, one-third of the trees continually 
being rested in rotation, it is claimed that low bark con- 
sumption and excellent bark renewal thereby obtained 
result in a higher yield from any given area over a period 
of several months than by any other method of tapping, 
although by tapping every tree once every day a larger 
yield can be obtained for a short time. . . . Some of the 
most experienced planters in the country have expressed 
opinion that the average estate cannot produce more than 
80% of its assessment while using the ABC system of 
tapping. [As stated elsewhere in this circular, Malayan 
estates appear to have produced about 87% of their 
assessment during May-July.—Leather and Rubber Di- 
vision.] The planted area of estates of over 100 acres in 
Malaya is officially reported at 2,021,969 acres. Of this 
area 181,323 acres are classified as ‘untappable’ and 
515,595 acres as ‘tappable, but not being tapped.’ Of 
the latter figure, probably something over 400,000 acres 
constitute areas being rested under the ABC system of 
tapping, so there is only a balance of about 115,600 acres 
which could be brought into tapping to meet any urgent 
demand. This represents about 20,000 tons per annum, 
which seems too small a quantity to offer much security 
to consumers.”’ [We have been unable to verify some of 
the statistics quoted above. For May, 1937, the total 
planted area (end of 1935) is as stated above, the total 
“tappable area” is stated as 1,845,294 acres, and the area 
of “tappable rubber not tapped” is stated as 532,280 acres, 
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in the official returns.—Leather and Rubber Division. | 
(Forwarded by Trade Commissioner H. D. Robison, 


Singapore. ) 


Straits Times Comment on Remarks by 
Malayan Governor 


Commenting editorially on the May 19 speech in 
Malaya by Sir Shenton Thomas, the Straits Times of 
May 21 stated in part: “This address was remarkable in 
that it was the first official statement which suggested 
what should constitute a reasonable price for rubber. On 
many occasions it has been stated that the aim of the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee is to 
establish a price of around 8d. per pound, but the Com- 
mittee and individual members have always refrained 
from making any official disclosure of this opinion. Sir 
Shenton Thomas had no hesitation in saying that he con- 
ceived this price to be about 9d. to 10d. ... 

“Market operators are unable to pronounce a verdict on 
the question whether he was expressing a purely personal 
view or whether his statement was inspired from London. 
It is a reasonable guess, however, that the latter interpre- 
tation is the correct one... . 

“No one with any accurate knowledge of the rubber- 
producing industry can dispute the fact that the price of 
9d. to 10d. will enable dividends to be paid at a rate which 
will be the envy of many other industries, and at the same 
time permit payment of adequate remuneration to the 
staffs and laborers actively engaged in production. For 
1936 many companies paid double-figure dividends al- 
though the price of rubber for the whole year averaged a 
fraction under 7d. a pound. Any chairman of a rubber 
company who ttlls his shareholders that a price of 9d. to 
10d. will not permit payment of a satisfactory dividend is 
thereby confessing the ineligibility of the company and 
estate which it owns to be classed as efficient.” 


Production Rate of Malayan and Dutch 
Estates 


Malayan estates July production, corrected for seasonal, 
appears to have been at a lower rate than for June; the 
average rate for May-July was 326,400 annually, or about 
87% of the estimated standard production assessment of 
375,000 tons. Preliminary statistics for Netherland India 
estates production for April and May were used in 
Circular No. 3,647; final statistics give slightly higher in- 
dicated rates of production for those months, and June 
shows a further increase in the rate of production in Java. 
The rate in Dutch Outer Possessions was remarkably 
steady during the second quarter of 1937. 


Netherland Indian Estate Tapping Increased 
Sharply This Year 


In the first half of 1937 the Netherland Indian rubber 
estates of the first (European) group produced 118,645 
metric tons of rubber, compared with 87,920 metric tons 
during the previous six-month period and with 72,410 
metric tons during the first half of 1936. The increase of 
63.8% in production during the last six months as com- 
pared with the first half of 1936 has been made possible 
only by the increased tapping activities of the estates. 
Official tapping statistics indicate that during the first half 
of 1937 only 16.9% of the total tappable area, or 15.1% 
of the total planted area, was not in tapping; whereas 
during the corresponding period of last year the figures 
were 37.2% and 20.3% respectively. Included in the area 
out of tap are a number of young trees that have never 
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been tapped, and based on the area of the total tappable 
plantings the area of the young untapped trees dropped 
from 12% in the first half of 1936 to only 8.7% in the 
first six months of this year, indicating that the increased 
production of recent months has been due partly to the 
tapping of young trees. 

The tapping statistics for June show that during that 
month only 12% of the total tappable plantings were not 
in tap; whereas during June, 1936, tapping had ceased on 
no less than 36.8% of the total tappable area. 





Extrusion Qualities 
(Continued from page 45) 


on a hot mill, less work is done; so less plasticizing is 
obtained. When RPA No. 2 is added, however, then the 
efficiency factor is much greater on a hot mill than on a 
cold mill, indicating that the softening effect of this chem- 
ical on the rubber is definitely activated at the higher 
temperature. 


Intermittent Milling 


A commonly used and unquestionably effective method 
of producing soft rubber is to mill it a number of times 
on a cold mill with rest periods between milling long 
enough to allow the rubber to cool and recover. A test 
was made by milling the same rubber for four 15-minute 
periods on a 120° F. mill with 24-hour rest periods be- 
tween each milling. Samples for the tubing test were 
taken after each milling and tested 24 hours after. Table 
4 shows the results of this test. 


TABLE 4 
Breakdown Gr M Gx/M 
UE I Nios oo Ck nn oso ies 22.08 1.0¢ 20.80 
ee 0S SOE, oi ons wscsse ss 27.24 .67 40.70 
ci gS ee eer 37.44 3¢ 104.00 
og a” eee eee 42.06 2¢ 161.80 


For the 60 minutes of milling 42.78 kilowatt hours were 
used, giving an efficiency factor of 378. This 60-minute 
milled rubber has approximately the same softness as a 
15-minute hot milled RPA No. 2 rubber, but four times 
more milling time is required, and 4.3 times more power. 


Comparative Cost 


Although milling 60 pounds of rubber on a 60-inch mill 
cannot be considered as strictly commercial practice, never- 
theless a fair comparison of cost can be made by calcu- 
lating the power and labor required to bring the same 
quantity of rubber to the same plasticity on the same mill, 
both with and without the addition of RPA No. 2. 


WitHovt RPA No. 2 








60 mins. @ $1.20 per hr. (labor plus overhead)........... $1.40 

ee ee, OD eR ridin asin Sones ac wbwk eels soecises 0.214 
BE Sie to daseobonsow sess ceomaian sect us eo Siceas $1.414 

With RPA No. 2 

15 mins. @ $1.20 per hr. (labor plus overhead)........... $0.30 

et eeeE CP SE sh betwee sc occabck os be boass sou ee 0.049 

Ge SEO, EP IOS ADEE OD. ob. c ccna becnckcuesceece se 0.195 
PL se wah ss oenbe ci saws oe ksehabs he stoke ecnabesce $0.544 

Reduction in milling cost by using RPA No. 2............ 61.5% 


These data serve to prove that 124% of RPA No. 2 is 
effective in producing rubber of any desired plasticity on a 
60-inch mill in less time and with lower consumption of 
power, therefore more economically, than can be done by 
straight hot or cold milling and that the RPA No. 2 is 
more effective at a temperature of 200° F. than at 120° F. 
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Latex Patents Declared 
Not Infringed 


ber Co. v. Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., we pre- 

sented the finding of facts, discussion on plaintiff’s 
motion to reopen, and conclusions at law handed down by 
United States District Judge Carroll C. Hincks on the 
three patents in question, namely Gibbons; Hopkinson ; 
Foster and Cook. The following concluding installment of 
the decision on this important question of latex patents 
gives the judge’s discussion of the case. 


[ OUR August issue of the case, United States Rub- 


Discussion 
Gibbons 


Gibbons’ single claim is as follows: 

“Process of manufacturing vulcanized rubber composi- 
tions which comprises the drying and vulcanization of 
substantially uncoagulated rubber latex containing an 
organic accelerator capable of effecting vulcanization at 
temperatures below those ordinarily employed in hot vul- 
canization methods.” 

The plaintiff contends that this claim is broad enough to 
include a process wherein the vulcanization begins after 
the drying is completed as well as one in which the vul- 
canization begins contemporaneously with the drying step. 
Thus the contention apparently is that the claim is broad 
enough to be construed both as a one-step process wherein 
drying and vulcanization go forward contemporaneously 
(though, to be sure, the process of vulcanization may 
continue after the drying has been completed), or as a 
two-step process wherein first the step of drying is com- 
pleted and then the second step of vulcanization begins. 

This construction I am unable to sustain. I hold rather 
that the claim must be limited to comprise a process 
wherein vulcanization and drying proceed contemporane- 
ously. This construction is indicated by the very language 
of the claim. The process “comprises the drying and vul- 
canization of . . . latex’”’ as described. The phrase “of 
latex” by every rule of syntax limits both the “drying” 
and the “vulcanization.” If then, as plaintiff urges, the 
claim were extended to cover vulcanization beginning after 
the drying had been completed, the subject matter of the 
vulcanization would be not an “‘uncoagulated rubber latex” 
as specified in the claim, but rather a coagulated film of 
crude rubber. For necessarily during the drying, coagu- 
lation will take place, and before the drying is completed 
the coagulum will become crude rubber, compounded or 
otherwise. 

This construction is not inconsistent with the specifica- 
tions. In the four examples set forth in the specifications 
it is stated that after the specified mixture is obtained 
“upon drying and heating the resulting composition . 
vulcanization is accomplished.” This language seems to 
indicate the vulcanization is accomplished during the dry- 
ing as well as the heating step. Then again at page 1, 
line 32, of the specifications, it is stated, “The invention 
accordingly comprises a process for preparing, drying 
and vulcanizing a latex composition,” containing such in- 
gredients as do “not coagulate with latex.” Here again 


the language suggests that the subject matter of vulcan- 


ization is an uncoagulated latex composition to the ex- 
clusion of material which through drying has become co- 
agulated. 


Moreover, the same,limitation upon the scope of the 
claim is required to give it validity in view of the prior 
art. Thus Curtis (Finding, Par. 8) disclosed every essen- 
tial shown by Gibbons, except that the Curtis disclosure 
was limited to vulcanization “after drying.” 

To be sure, the plaintiff has sought to escape the an- 
ticipatory effect of Curtis by offering evidence from which 
it is contended that the effective date of the Gibbons in- 
vention must be advanced to 1919. See Finding, Par. 7. 
This evidence, however, I find insufficient to attain its end. 
For the notebook discloses that Gibbons’ only experiments 
were ones in which vulcanization was accomplished at 40 
pounds’ steam pressure (which is the equivalent of 287° F. 
and hence was a “hot vulcanization” as distinguished from 
one “at temperatures below those ordinarily employed in 
hot vulcanization methods” within the meaning of the 
Gibbons claim), or were experiments in which, so far as 
the documentary evidence discloses, the vulcanization did 
not begin until after the drying of the latex had been com- 
pleted. 

To be sure, the plaintiff argues that since the notebook 
shows experiments wherein a high-powered accelerator 
had been mixed with the latex, Gibbons, if he had chosen, 
might have vulcanized at a low temperature. The argu- 
ment, however, is specious. For a reduction to practice, 
especially in a chemical field such as is here involved, must 
be proved (and proved with the high degree of certainty 
required by the authorities) not by what an inventor 
might have done, but by what he actually did. Corona Co. 
v. Dovan Corp., 276 U.S. 358. Stated otherwise, the 
entry on page 65 of Gibbons’ notebook may at most be 
taken as evidence that he then believed the compound 
described would vulcanize at low temperatures. It does 
not, however, prove that he then discovered its capacity 
for low temperature curing, in the absence of proof that 
he had successfully used it for curing at low temperature, 
especially since the same entry discloses that the goal of 
his experiment was a composition curing only at high 
temperature, such that it might dry without curing at 212°. 
And in this connection it may be noted that the patentee 
did not apply for his patent until four years after the date 
on which it is now claimed that he made his discovery. 

But even if plaintiff were correct in its contention that 
Gibbons had priority over Curtis, other references com- 
pel me to the limited construction of the Gibbons claim 
set forth above. Thus when Bruni (Finding, Par. 8) had 
disclosed organic, high-powered accelerators, (even though 
it be conceded that his disclosure was limited to applica- 
tion to crude rubber as distinguished from latex—a con- 
cession of doubtful validity) and when Schidrowitz ( Par. 
8) had disclosed the mixture of accelerators (without 
generic distinction) with latex and a consequent vulcan-, 
ization of a coagulum, I hold that it required no patentable 
invention to combine the two disclosures into a single 
process wherein the vulcanization takes place only after 
coagulation (as in Schidrowitz) or after drying (Bruni). 
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A contrary holding could be justified only on the ground 
that Gibbons embodied as an essential element of his claim 
a method for the preparation of compounded latex. Such 
a view finds some support in Gibbons’ specifications. See 
particularly page 1, line 32. It finds further support in 
evidence that it was a matter of considerable difficulty to 
prepare a mixture without causing premature coagulation 
or decomposition of the vulcanizing ingredients. How- 
ever, the plaintiff has vigorously opposed such a limitation 
upon Gibbons’ claim, doubtless foreseeing that it leads 
straight to a holding of non-infringement. For the de- 
fendant does not mix its compounds; it buys them ready 
made. Thus the plaintiff says by brief: “There is nothing 
to show that the latex accelerator compounds could not 
have been put together in many ways known to the art. 
There is nothing in the prior art that forces such limita- 
tions upon the claim.” That being so, it is well-nigh 
certain that it required no patentable invention for Gib- 
bons to take organic, high-powered accelerators (Bruni) 
and mix accelerators (high-powered or otherwise) with 
latex (Schidrowitz) and after coagulating (Schidrowitz) 
or drying (Bruni) the compound, obtain vulcanization. It 
follows that the Gibbons claim can be given validity only 
in so far as it is limited to a process in which the vulcan- 
ization begins before the drying is completed. 

It may also be observed that the file wrapper shows 
that numerous claims were rejected and no claim was 
allowed until by amendment the word “uncoagulated” was 
inserted as a limitation, further indicating, although per- 
haps somewhat uncertainly, that the only invention which 
the Patent Office recognized was the vulcanization of a 
compounded latex, the vulcanization beginning prior to 
coagulation. 

Adopting, then, my limited construction of the claim 
and assuming without deciding that the claim thus limited 
has validity, I turn to the question of infringement. On 
this issue the plaintiff has introduced much evidence tend- 
ing to show that the vultices used by the defendant are in 
a progressive process of vulcanization throughout the suc- 
cessive manufacturing steps performed by the defendant. 
The defendant, to be sure, has produced much evidence 
looking the other way. And the experts of the respective 
parties are in conflict. The construction of the Gibbons 
claim, indicated above, makes a decision on this issue un- 
necessary. For all of the plaintiff’s evidence, including 
the testimony of its experts, is predicated upon the tests 
mentioned in the finding. (Par. 6) And these tests, in 
the light of the facts drawn from the evidence and from 
the lack of evidence set forth in the finding (Par. 6) are 
insufficient to support a finding that the defendant vul- 
canized latex prior to its coagulation. 


Hopkinson 


The claims at issue are 1 to 7, inclusive, which are 
process claims, and 12 and 13, which are article claims. 
Claim 2 may be taken as fairly typical of the process 
claims. It is as follows: 

“The method of making rubberized articles of fibrous 
material which comprises superficially coating normally 
penetrable fibrous material with a thickened and com- 
pounded water emulsion of rubber without substantial 
penetration of the material, and drying, thereby attaining 
a minimum loss of flexibility.” 

All of the process claims have to do with the coating of 
“normally penetrable fibrous materials.’”’ The phrase re- 
quires construction. In the opinion of the plaintiff’s ex- 


pert, the phrase means a fibrous material penetrable by 
normal latex. In the opinion of the defendant’s expert the 
phrase means something in the nature of an open weave 
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fabric or one without pile. Both views I must reject as be- 
ing without support in the disclosure of the patent. For the 
specifications show that the process of the patent was 
intended for application to “any suitable fibrous material 

. such as woven or knitted fabric, weftless corded 
fabric, felted material, or other fibrous material such as 
leather, either in sheet or other form.” The classification 
thus suggested is far broader than is consistent with the 
construction suggested by either expert. 

Instead, I construe the phrase to mean any suitable 
fibrous material which has not received an artificial, water- 
repellent treatment effective to clog up the interstices of 
the fabric. This construction is required by a reading of 
the patent itself, not to mention the support which it re- 
ceives from the file wrapper. (Page 46.) Thus, claim 9, 
for example, of the patent in suit (which is not here in 
issue) discloses a two-step process whereby the fabric 
base is first treated with a water repellent and to the re- 
sulting product the single step of a claim such as claim 2 
is added to complete the two-step process. A description 
of this process is found in the specifications. (Line 16, 
et seq.) Obviously, the words “normally penetrable,” as 
used in the first seven claims, were used to distinguish the 
fibrous material thus described from the artificially treated 
fibrous material to which the second step of the process 
described in claim 9 was applied. The language seems well 
adapted to accomplish this purpose, and I see no reason to 
look further for some occult meaning in the phrase. It 
may, however, be observed from the file wrapper that the 
Patent Office had cited Sutton against claim 9, as issued, 
(claim 14 of the original application) and that subse- 
quently the patentee by the use of the phrase in question, 
perhaps out of abundant caution, (Sutton is not in evi- 
dence in this case) sought to safeguard the first seven 
claims, at least, from collision with Sutton. 

It will next be observed that the first seven claims all 
close with the phrase “thereby attaining a minimum loss 
of flexibility.” I am unable to see that this phrase is a 
limitation upon the claims. It serves but to state one of 
the principal objects of the patentee. (See page 2, line 
31.) If the process claimed is operable, which seems not 
to be disputed, it is equally operable with that phrase de- 
leted. 

However, the “fiexibility” phrase must be read in con- 
nection with the direction that the application of coating 
to fabric must be “without.substantial penetration,” a di- 
rection appearing in all of the claims except claim 4. 
For it is not disputed that the restriction upon penetration 
was intended as an aid to flexibility. But the parties also 
agree that for a satisfactory bond between coating and 
fabric, certain penetration is necessary. And, of course, 
without a satisfactory bond, the claims are utterly lack- 
ing in utility. The plaintiff thus is in the position of 
contending that a penetration concededly essential to the 
bond is not a “substantial” penetration within the meaning 
of this phrase. 

However, this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled 
by construing together the “flexibility” phrase and the 
phrase “without substantial penetration” to mean a pene- 
tration no greater than required for bonding (thus re- 
sulting in a minimum impairment of flexibility). 

Construing the claims as above indicated, I come speed- 
ily to the conclusion that the first seven (process) claims 
are lacking in patentable invention. 

It appears to me that the patentee in his application, 
with its amendments, as indeed the plaintiff throughout 
the conduct of this litigation, has failed to mark the bound- 
ary between the fields of invention and business. True it 
may be that the prior art shows no single reference which 
constitutes a precise anticipation of the precise claims here 
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involved. But neither does the record show a history of 
long effort to achieve the narrow advance over the prior 
art disclosed by this patent. The prior art (Finding, Par. 
9) does indicate, however, that one of the earliest fields 
for the use of rubber was that of waterproofed fabric. 
(Peal, Hancock.) By 1924 (Hopkinson’s application 
date), if the manufacturer or merchant called for a firmly 
bonded rubber-coated fabric, the technician could tell him 
that penetration would increase the bond. (Morisse.) If a 
flexible product was demanded, it was obvious that a 
vulcanized coating (claim 6) would serve better than one 
unvulcanized, and other factors being equal that a thin 
coating was preferable to a thick one. Where a thin 
coating was thus called for, it required no patentable in- 
vention to know that penetration should be restricted as 
far as consistent with the necessity for a bonding. When 
there was a demand for a coating on one side of the fabric 
which would not alter or mar the appearance or texture of 
the other side, surely the requirement of a minimum pene- 
tration was obvious. But Morisse had taught that a 
thickened latex would decrease penetration, and the prior 
art was replete with methods for thickening and concen- 
trating latex compounds, e.g., Gibbons. 

To be sure, it may have required experience and skill 
to devise a process wherein the penetration should be suf- 
ficient to accomplish a satisfactory bond, and at the same 
time not so to extend it as to impair flexibility or to de- 
form or injure the fabric. But that the routine skill in 
the art was adequate for this purpose without any draft 
on inventive genius is clearly indicated by the patent it- 
self. For the patent purports to apply to fibrous articles 
so widely variant as leather and knitted fabrics. It needs 
no evidence to show that the size of the interstices in 
these materials varies widely. The patent also specifies 
latices, compounded, concentrated, or both, of widely vary- 
ing viscosities. Yet there is nothing in the patent to teach 
the proper adjustment for the wide variances of fabric 
and compound. Obviously, to obtain a perfect result, a 
skilled judgment might still need the aid of experiment, 
notwithstanding the disclosure of Hopkinson. And in the 
Hopkinson patent I see only the record of a few experi- 
ments successfully conducted by one skilled in the art 
utilizing the obvious and the known. 

What has already been said, I think, also disposes of 
the article claims. For their conception, no invention was 
required, but only a business acumen which could foresee 
a market for products having such characteristics, in com- 
bination, as had been disclosed, individually, in the prior 
art. The combination involved no new problem; it was 
within the range of any competent technician. 


Foster and Cook 


Of the eleven claims of the patent, all are in issue 
except claims 4 and 9. All of the claims in issue are 
article claims except claim No. 10, which is a process 
claim. 

The article claims purport to cover a material having 
the following elements, viz. : 

(1) A pile fabric including in addition to the conven- 
tional fabric long known in the textile field, a fabric in 
which the piles instead of being woven into the base are 
loosely needled in. 

(2) An anchoring means to hold the piles in place in 
relation to the base of the fabric, said anchoring means 
consisting in a thin coating of rubber, the said rubber 
having been dried in situ from thickened water disper- 
sion of rubber. 

Claim 2 may be taken as typical. It is as follows: 

“As a new article of manufacture, a flexible sheet of 
material comprising a base of fibrous material, a multi- 
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plicity of strands of fibrous material extending from one 
side of the base, each strand having a loop disposed on 
the opposite side of the base secured against displacement 
by a thin anchoring coating on said loops and on said 
opposite side of the base comprising a dried in situ de- 
posit from a thickened aqueous dispersion of rubber.” 

I am unable to find in the Foster and Cook article claims 
any patentable invention. Hopkinson had already shown 
the rubber coating on a woven fabric base. Crabtree had 
extended the disclosure to include a pile fabric having a 
woven base, pointing out that the coating was effective 
and especially useful as an anchorage for a loose pile. 
Over such references, at most the Foster and Cook article 
claims could have validity only if limited to fabric in 
which the tufts are needled in, to the exclusion of pile- 
fabric in which the piles are woven in. 

But even with such a limitation no patentable advance 
over Hopkinson and Crabtree is disclosed. In the textile 
art, the problem of holding the piles in place in relation 
to the base fabric had been solved by a weaving means. 
For this conventional solution, Hopkinson and Crabtree 
had substituted a coating means, such that the coating 
might serve as an anchorage for piles. This solution was 
such that the need for weaving in piles was wholly elimi- 
nated. The need for such a weaving being gone, thanks 
to Hopkinson and Crabtree, it required no invention to 
substitute for the weaving in of piles, the needling in of 
looped tufts. 

The process claim (10) is equally without patentable 
merit. There is nothing in the record to suggest that the 
Hopkinson disclosure was not as effective in its applica- 
tion to the Foster and Cook fabric as generally to the 
broad class of fabrics covered by Hopkinson’s disclosure. 
On the contrary, the introduction of piles or tufts through 
the base fabric would obviously tend to make the product 
more impervious to penetration by the coating. And an 
absence of substantial penetration was an inherent part of 
Hopkinson’s conception, as we have seen. Foster and 
Cook have merely applied the Hopkinson process, without 
any significant modification, to a material for which the 
process was well adapted. 





The Dreadnought Tire 


Puncture-proof qualities are said to be secured by an 
articulated tread band, consisting of pieces of wood 
having concaved sides and pivots between them, thus per- 
mitting perfect freedom of yield with the give of the tire, 
but preventing sharp pointed projections from passing 
between the joints. 

Resiliency is said to be just as perfect in the Dread- 
nought as in other first class tires. The articulated band 
is enveioped in a bed of rubber, which is coated with a 
suitable fabric, the arrangement being such that the indi- 
vidual members of the band have free movement, enabling 
the pneumatic cushion behind to yield to the same extent 
as it would without this band; but the manner of yielding 
is different, for, whereas the ordinary pneumatic tire 
absorbs at its point of contact an obstacle as a stone in 
the road, the Dreadnought yields at its tread over an ex- 
tended surface, and also yields freely at its side walls 
(specially prepared for this purpose), thus giving more 
the effect of an easy and comfortable cushion. (From The 
Horseless Age, August, 1897. Reprinted in Automotive 
Industries, August 14, 1937). 

[This description indicates the extent to which attempts 
have been made to produce a puncture-resistant tire.] 
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Editorials 


Centennial of Vuleanization 
ih HE year 1939, the one hundredth birthyear of the 


discovery of vulcanization of rubber by Goodyear, is 

quite some time in the future, and many transitional 
events may occur in the meantime. However those mem- 
bers of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society who were present at the recent meeting in 
Rochester, expressed a desire to plan for the future. They 
wish in the year 1939 to commemorate with suitable mag- 
nitude and appropriateness the one basic accomplishment 
that has made possible the development of an industry 
which has in a single year produced goods valued at 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

Surely great acclaim and fitting tribute are due to the 
originator of a practice which, although later extended 
and improved, has withstood the attacks of modern science 
and chemistry so as to remain in usage fundamentally the 
same for one hundred years. Goodyear’s accomplishments 
together with those of Edison, Stevenson, Fulton, Whit- 
ney, and others have formed the nucleus around which 
enormous industrial growth has made possible the many 
necessities and conveniences which we now enjoy. 

While those outside of the industry are also receiving 
benefits from this forward, we who are 
intimately associated with carrying on the process should 
assume active leadership. We should bring to all recipi- 
ents a realization of the influence exerted upon the present 
generation by the accomplishment one hundred years ago 
by a man who personally received very little reward except 
the satisfaction of having obtained his life objective. 


great step 





A. C. §. Federal Charter 


N GENERAL meeting assembled in Rochester, N. Y.. 
on September 8, 1937, the membership of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society passed a resolution that the 

Directors of the A.C.S. are authorized to take steps neces- 
sary to reincorporate the Society, either under an Act of 
Congress or the laws of the District of Columbia. This 
action resulted from the fact that on August 25, 1937, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill (H.R. 7709—An Act 
to Incorporate the American Chemical Society) which was 
passed by the House on August 16 and by the Senate 
on August 20. The new incorporation will become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1938. 

Before consideration by the House of Representatives 
the Committee on the Judiciary stated its position that 
federal incorporation would be recommended only very 
rarely and even then only to organizations national in 
character, which assist in the execution of some expressed 


or implied powers in the constitution or perform govern- 
mental functions thereunder. In response to inquiries 
from The Committee to the Departments of War, Navy, 
Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture, the five Secretaries 
unanimously reported favorably regarding the past co- 
operation and usefulness of the A.C.S. to those depart- 
ments. Many extremely complimentary remarks were 
made including one by the acting Secretary of the Interior 
that it would be impossible to carry on chemical research 
in the chemical laboratories of the department without 
access to the Journals of the American Chemical Society. 

These reports testify strongly to the high regard in 
which the A.C.S. is held and the part which it takes in 
making public the results of research and practical appli- 
cation. This Federal Charter will add prestige to the 
members of the association in their national and interna- 
tional contacts; will simplify the legal aspects of opera- 
tion and possible taxation within individual states; will 
place the Society in a position to operate on a national 
basis with a nationally central home; and will eliminate 
restriction in its activities which are essential to chemical 
accomplishment. 





Foreign Commerce 


UT in granite over one of the entrances to the De- 

partment of Commerce in Washington are these 

word :: “Commerce defies every wind, outrides every 
tempest, invades every zone.” So long as there are groups 
of people within a country and so long as there are nations, 
this means of exemplifying their interdependence will re- 
quire contact between them. 

Fundamentally the chief reasons for importations to 
any country are: to obtain materials or merchandise not 
available within its own boundaries ; to secure equal value 
at lower prices or greater value at the same price; to 
stimulate advancement through the agency of competition ; 
and to encourage reciprocally foreign purchase of domes- 
tic goods. 

However there is hidden a far greater value due to 
the interchange of ideas, customs, and practices which 
tend to bring closer relationship and greater mutuai under- 
standing. Foreign Commerce can be used as a decidedly 
important agency for peace. 


EpItTor 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A. C. &. Rubber Division Activities 


Enthusiastic Attendance at Fall Meeting of Rubber Division 


Goodyear Centennial Celebration Voted for 1939 


HE annual fall meeting of the Rub- 

ber Division, A.C.S., was held Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, at Rochester, N. Y., 
in conjunction with the ninety-fifth 
general meeting of the American 
Chemical Society which extended from 
September 6 to 10, with approximately 
3,000 attending. 

On August 25, 1937, President Roose- 
velt signed the bill (H.R. 7,709) thus 
making into law an act to incorporate 
the American Chemical Society under 
federal charter. 


Technical Sessions 


All activities of the Rubber Division, 
including registration, technical ses- 
sions, and the banquet were concen- 
trated at the Powers Hotel, thus re- 
sulting in a very convenient arrange- 
ment. Over 300 rubber technologists 
attended the technical sessions on the 
afternoon of September 9 and the 
morning of September 10 at which 
eleven very instructive papers were 
presented. Abstracts of these papers 
were published in the September issue. 
The scheduled program was followed 
closely with the exception that John 
Dean, of the Telegraph Construction 
& Maintenance Co., Ltd., London, 
England, was unable to be present, 
and his paper on the “Electrical Char- 
acteristics and Aging Properties of 
Gutta Percha and Balata” was read by 
F. S. Malm, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


New Officers Elected 


At the business meeting held after 
the final technical session on Friday 
morning the newly elected officers for 
the coming year were announced as 
follows: 

Chairman, A. R. Kemp (Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories). 

Vice Chairman, George 
(Goodyear). 

Secretary-treasurer, C. W. Christen- 
sen (Monsanto). 

Sergeant-at-Arms, L. 
(Firestone). 

Executive Committee, H. L. Trum- 
bull (Goodrich), W. A. Gibbons (U. S. 
Rubber General Laboratories), Harold 
Gray (Goodrich), F. H. Ammon (God- 


Hinshaw, 


V. Cooper 


frey L. Cabot), and Lester Brock (C. 
P. Hall). 

Dr. A. A. Somerville, chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements for the 
I.R.I. International Technological Con- 
ference to be held at London in May, 
1938, urged that the committee be ad- 
vised by all who intended to attend. 

R. H. Gerke, chairman of the Crude 
Rubber Committee, reported the ap- 
proval for distribution for criticism of 
the draft of the “Specifications for 
Testing the Variability of Normal and 
Concentrated Latex,” and he hoped 
that final approval and_ publication 
might be accomplished in 1938. Prog- 
ress is being made in the Far East to 
evaluate the Schopper and Scott test- 
ers in connection with the standard 
recipe developed by the Committee. No 
satisfactory solutions have been com- 
pleted on other projects under consid- 
eration such as testing cleanliness, pre- 
paring samples for plasticity, etc. 

Regarding the A.C.S. Monograph 
No. 74, “Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology,” published August 25, a letter 
was read from C. C. Davis calling at- 
tention to the high character of the 
contents of the book as manifested by 
the qualifications of the authors of the 
numerous chapters and he suggested 
that members obtain copies. The Rub- 
ber Division voted that the secretary 
send a unanimous vote of thanks to 
the editors, C. C. Davis and John T. 
Blake, and to each of the authors of 
the individual chapters. 


Goodyear Centennial 


As the one hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the vulcanization 
of rubber occurs in 1939, the question 
of a fitting celebration was discussed 
at length, and much enthusiasm was 
shown. An invitation was acknowl- 
edged from the Akron Group to meet 
there in 1939. However the consensus 
of opinion was that such a celebration 
should be held in conjunction with the 
general meeting of the entire Society. 
As the 1939 meetings are scheduled for 
Baltimore and Boston, it was felt that, 
as a number of Goodyear’s experiments 
were conducted in New England, it 
would be most fitting to celebrate at 


the A.C.S. Fall Meeting of 1939 in Bos- 
ton. A motion was passed that a per- 
manent committee be appointed now 
to arrange details as to place, time, 
and manner for public recognition ot 
suitable magnitude. 


Spring Meeting in Detroit 


After the business session the new 
executive committee decided to hold 
the Spring Meeting of the Rubber Di- 
vision at Detroit in the latter part of 
March or early April instead of with 
the other A.C.S. divisions which will 
meet at Dallas, Tex., during the week 
of April 18. The exact time and de- 
tails will be announced later. 


Banquet Is Great Success 


Previous reports that an innovation 
in the form of entertainment was 
planned produced the desired results 
as 367 members and guests attended 
the Rubber Division banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, September 9. After a 
cocktail hour an excellent dinner was 
enjoyed in the ballroom of the Powers 
Hotel, and the surprise entertainment 
appeared in the form of a floor show 
with a master of ceremonies presiding 
over well-executed chorus reviews and 
16 acts of songs, juggling, magic, com- 
edy, and dancing. The applause and 
comments testified to the agreeable re- 
ception given this new form of enter- 
tainment 

Great credit and commendation is 
due the Entertainment Committee con- 
sisting of Verne Smithers, chairman; 
Enos Baker, treasurer; and Art Kem- 
pel, Harry Seaman, Jack Hamilton, 
and H. E. Elden. In place of the usual 
table favors and door prizes supple- 
mented by a short entertainment, the 
committee used for the well-arranged 
floor show all of the funds donated for 
the purpose. 

The contributors to the entertain- 
ment fund are: Akron Standard Mold 
Co., American Zinc Oxide Co., Binney 
& Smith Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Columbia Alkali Corp., Continental 
Carbon Co., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., General Atlas Car- 
bon Co., General Dyestuff Corp., C. P. 
Hall Co., Keystone Filler & Mfg. Co., 


ay 
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Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Division of 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Naugatuck 
Chemical, New Jersey Zinc Co., Pe- 
quanoc Rubber Co., St. Joseph Lead 


Co., Titanium Pigment Corp., United 
Carbon Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., C. 
K. Williams & Co., and Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc. 





Detroit Group Formed 


TINHE Rubber Division, A. C. S, 

through the recent formation of the 
Detroit Group, has extended its activi- 
ties to include another important in- 
dustrial area. On June 23 the Detroit 
Group held its first meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club with an attendance of 75. 
Officers who were elected for the en- 
suing year are: W. J. McCourtney, 
Chairman; E. J. Kvet, Vice Chairman; 
J. A. Bumpus, Secretary and Treasurer; 
H.C. Anderson, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee; and J. H. Norton, 
Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee comprising 
the officers and Mr. Lindsley, of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., were authorized to 
institute formal organization of the De- 
troit Rubber Group, following the same 
general procedure that was used by 
established rubber groups. 

The scheduled program of the fall 
meeting to be held at the University 
Club on September 29 consists of din- 
ner, prizes, and speeches by W. G. 
Nelson, of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., on “Physical Testing of 
Rubber,” and by E. B. Curtis, of R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., relating a few non- 
technical episodes in a rubber chemist’s 
education. 

The new groups, through consolida- 
tion of interests in this area, should 
provide an added impetus for rubber 
progress in this country. Very enthusi- 
astic interest is being shown by Rub- 
ber Technologists in that section, and 
indications are that the membership 
and activities will expand very rapidly. 
All those interested, and not now on 
the mailing list, are requested to get 
in touch with the Secretary, J. A. 
Bumpus, 7049 Lyndon Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Chicago Group 

} pew Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 

sion, A.C.S., held its first fall meet- 
ing on September 24 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IJl., with over 125 mem- 
bers in attendance. After the dinner 
and floor show, C. H. Zieme, Service 
Manager of the Republic Rubber Di- 
vision of the Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Youngstown, O., presented an interest- 
ing illustrated discussion on the “In- 
dustrial Application of Rubber.” The 
final feature of the evening was mo- 
tion pictures presented by Herbert 
Bradley, African explorer, depicting 
the country, natives, and some unusual 
geological formations of a cross-conti- 
nental section of Africa near the equa- 


tor. 


The next meeting of the Chicago 
Group will be held near the end of 
October. 





New York Group 


"THE New York Group, Rubber Di- 
vision, A.C.S., will hold its fall meet- 
ing at 6:30 p. m. on October 15 at the 


Building Trades Employers Associa- 
tion clubrooms, 2 Park Ave. New 
York, N. Y. The program following 


the dinner will include a talk by Dr. W. 
C. Geer on “The Necessity for Co- 
operative Research in the Rubber In- 
dustry.” <A description of “The De- 
velopment and Application of the Kay- 
sam Process” will be given by D. C. 
McRoberts. Entertainment will con- 
clude the program. 





New York Section 


HE New York Section, A.C.S., lists 
its 1937-1938 schedule of meetings, 
held jointly with the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, as follows: 
1937—October 6, A.C.S. in charge; 
November 5, S.C.I. in charge, Chemical 
Industry Medal; December 10, A.C.S. 
in charge. 
1938—January 
Perkin Medal. 


7, @& CA. in charee, 
February 11, S.C.I. in 


charge; March 11, A.C.S. in charge, 
Wm. H. Nichols Medal; April 8, 
S.C.I. in charge; May 6, A.C.S. in 
charge, Annual Meeting; June 10, 
A.S.C. only. 


All meetings will be held at The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., New 
York, N. Y., unless otherwise an- 
nounced. 


Rhode Island Rubber Club 


HE Rhode Island Rubber Club ar- 

ranged an excellent program for its 
first meeting of the 1937-1938 season 
on September 24 at the Metacomet 
Golf Club, East Providence, R. L., 
including golf, a chicken or lobster din- 
ner, and two interesting speakers. 

Mr. Prosper E. Cholet, consulting 
chemist for H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., who 
recently returned from the Straits Set- 
tlements, spoke on “Recent Experi- 
ences at the Plantations.” The first 
part of the talk was devoted to the 
plantations of the East in general and 
in particular to a clear picture of the 
seedling and bud grafting methods of 
planting. 

Then Mr. Cholet discussed the di- 
rect processing of rubber latex into 
ESSAR, trade name for the type of 
plastic rubber made by the Ungar and 
Schidrowitz method. He pointed out 
the advantages which plantation-made 
ESSAR has for the user of this type 
of crude, such as its uniform plasticity, 
composition, remarkable freedom from 
foreign matter, and elimination of 
breaking down at the factory. For 
those not familiar with the product, he 
described its general properties as: 
elimination of power peaks and de- 
crease in power consumption with 
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practical absence of scorching; savings 
in mixing labor, power, and time; pos- 
sibility of governing plasticities of 
compounds without using softeners. 

Explaining the difference in charac- 
ter of softness, it was claimed that the 
introduction of oxygen in the proce- 
dure used to make ESSAR takes place 
principally on the double bond of the 
isoprene molecule; whereas when rub- 
ber is broken down by constant elimi- 
nation of the generated heat, in the 
presence of air, the oxygen absorbed is 
principally fixed at the end of the 
chain, the resulting bodies being ex- 
tractable by acetone. 

The statement was made that when 
a compound without change in formula 
receives as its rubber a mixture of 
equal parts of ESSAR and standard 
grades of crude, provided plasticities 
are identical within reasonable limits, 
the compound with ESSAR displays 
properties at least equal in every re- 
spect to those displayed by the other. 
It was stressed that with very few ex- 
ceptions ESSAR is not to be used as 
the sole supply of crude in compounds. 


Other attempts to produce purer 
rubber and rubbers with controlled 
non-rubber content were also de- 
scribed. 


The second part of Mr. Cholet’s talk 
concerned life on the plantations and a 
description of native life. He illus- 
trated both parts of his discourse with 
slides of pictures taken by himself and 
ended by showing two reels of moving 
pictures depicting the high lights of 
his trip. 

A. W. Davis, feature newspaper 
writer, discussed the recent yacht races 
off Newport which he covered. 





Latex Adhesives! 


A series of emulsions have been pat- 
ented for improving the adhesion of 
quick-drying lacquers to rubber sur- 
faces. The adhesives consist of latex 
and the polymerization product of a 
vinyl compound such as vinyl acetate 
or chloride. The proportion of latex 
and polymer may be varied. The ad- 
hesives are applied as a base coat to 
the rubber articles by dipping, brush- 
ing, or spraying. After drying, a fin- 
ishing coat of suitable lacquer is ap- 
plied. These materials are said to be 
applicable to the finishing processes 
for rubberized fabrics, rubber balls, 
gloves, shoes, etc. 


7U. S. patent No. 2,078,881, Apr. 27, 1937. 





Lacquer and Resin Solvents 


New high-solvency aromatic naph- 
thas, known as Prime Cut Solvessos, 
have been developed as solvents for 
use in nitro-cellulose lacquer formulas 
and synthetic enamels. It is reported 
that alkyds, phenolics, and other syn- 
thetic resins dissolve easily in these 
new solvents, their solutions exhibit- 
ing low viscosity in storage and high 
stability toward sunlight. 
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New Machines and Appliances 

















Royle No. 1 Extruder 


Compact Tubing Machine 


ASMALL compact extrusion machine, 

Perfected No. 1, has been devel- 
oped for the production of items such 
as druggists’ and stationers’ sundries, 
weather strips, pen barrels, bead wire 
coating, electric wire insulation, etc. 
The machine is built on a sturdy iron 
pedestal and together with the motor 
occupies a floor space of 25 by 45 
inches. The height from floor to feed 
throat is 40 inches. 

A two-inch water-cooled stock screw 
of progressively diminishing pitch has 
a shoulder bearing of hard bronze and 
a thrust roller bearing. The cylinder 
with patented features at the throat 
portion for promoting rapid intake of 
stock is provided with a replaceable 
liner. An assembly of valves on top 
of the cylinder allows for positive 
steam or water circulation through the 
cylinder walls for temperature control. 
Power transmission from motor to gear 
unit is by means of triple V-belts. A 
worm and wheel of desired speed re- 
duction and running on ball bearings 
operate the stock screw through a 
three-point clutch. 

Four types of head are available, de- 
pending on the type of work to be 
done: standard tubing head (illustrat- 
ed) for ordinary tubular and solid prod- 
ucts, soapstone tubing head for thin 
tubes requiring interior dusting, and 
fixed center or adjustable center side- 
delivery heads for wire insulating. 
Normal die range for tubing is %4- to 
one-inch, which can be extended to 
1%-inch, and wire up to No. 14 Amer- 
ican wire gage can be covered. 


The machine without the motor 
weighs approximately 1,500 pounds. 
Power is usually furnished by a five 
h.p., 1,200 r.p.m. motor. John Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, N. J. 


Tilting Head Press 


HE conception of this press marks 

a decided step forward in the art 
of molding thermo-plastic materials. 
The head is hydraulically actuated 
backward and forward in a horizontal 
plane by rams. It rotates through an 
arc of 90 degrees. These movements 
are under full simple control, readily 
adjustable from any desired position to 
the maximum. The head is designed 
to prevent deflection, eliminating poor- 
ly pressed pieces with heavy flash fins 
made in the center cavities of molds. 
With this construction it is possible to 
use molds of much larger sizes (from 
front to back) than heretofore. The 
head is balanced, eliminating the mov- 
ing of a heavy mass from a vertical 
to an angular position with its accom- 
panying racking impact when arrested. 
This feature of balancing the head per- 
mits the construction of presses of the 
highest tonnage and very large platen 
areas, 

The head is fitted with a hydraulic 
push and pull ejector that works inde- 
pendently of any other part of the press, 
permitting the ejection of the pressed 
product at any point of platen stroke 
or head position. The ejector insures 
parallel movement of the ejector bars 
preventing the ejecting pins in the mold 
proper from cramping or binding and 
compels positive reseating 


making a platform on which steam 
headers, etc., may be fastened. This 
base and the press side frames are 
designed with a view to cleanliness 
as there are no pockets in which refuse 
can accumulate. The side frames are 
provided with stops, these prevent 
over-stroking of the main rams. 

The main cylinder and the push-back 
cylinders are not cast integral with 
any part of the press; consequently 
they may be of any size to give re- 
quired press tonnage to suit existing 
line pressures. All packings can be 
replaced in a few minutes without the 
use of special tools. Baldwin-South- 
wark Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 





High-Speed Roller Coater 


STURDY compact machine, known 
as the Meadows Roller Coater, was 
recently developed for high speed ap- 
plication of rubber solutions, latex 
compounds, or lacquers to fabrics or 
paper. The important features claimed 
for this machine are accurate control of 
coating weight and adaptability to a 
large variety of coating materials. The 
fact that the furnisher roll for the ap- 
plication of the coating material is sep- 
arate from the metering rolls is said 
to insure the production of a smooth, 
continuous coat, without wasteful, non- 
coated margins. The metering rolls 
are used only to control the weight of 
the coating. 
A circulating pump and automatic 
liquid level control can be supplied 


when desired, and the machine can be 
furnished with or without a knife coat- 





of ejector pins in the mold. 
The strokes of ejectors 
can be adjusted from zero 
to maximum. A center 
ejector bar actuated syn- 
chronically with the end 
ejector bars prevents any 
possibility of the mold 
ejector bars deflecting. 
The press can be 
equipped with either top 
or bottom ejectors or 
both, and it is provided 
that the ejectors may be 
attached at future times. 
There are only two push 
back rams properly pro- 
portioned to insure sepa- 
ration of the molds. The 
bottom platen is designed 
to prevent deflection and 
is of the moving-up type. 
A substantial base ex- 
tends toward the back 





Southwark-Burroughs 
Tilting Head Molding Press 
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ing attachment. Drying boxes or fes- 
tooners and other auxiliary equipment 
are also available. Machines are sup- 
plied in widths of from 40 to 70 inches 
and for speeds of from 25 to 70 yards 


per minute. Colloid Equipment Co. 


Air-Operated Potentiometer 
Controller 


HE Fulscope Micromax Controller 

extends the utility of the Fulscope 
control instrument to processes requir- 
ing the potentiometer principle of 
temperature measurement. This con- 
troller is particularly useful for proc- 
esses where smooth proportional valve 
action is necessary. 

The new controller retains the same 
adjustable, air-operated control mecha- 
nism as the standard Fulscope control- 
ler, the operation of which was de- 
scribed in detail on pages 50 and 57 of 
the September, 1937, INDIA 
Ruspser Worip. However, in place of 
the tube system it utilizes the Micro- 
‘ measuring potenti- 


issue of 


max temperature 
ometer with its recording and indicat- 
ing system. The control mechanism is 
directly connected to the same shaft 
that propels the slide wire in the Mi- 
cromax. Therefore the actuation of 
the controller is as sensitive and pre- 
response to temperature 
changes as the Micromax mechanism. 

The potentiometer has automatic 
reference-junction compensation, auto- 
matic and positive balancing of the po- 
tentiometer circuit, and automatic cur- 
rent standardization. These features 
tend toward precision measurement ‘of 
temperature. Taylor Instrument Cos., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


cise in its 


Variable Speed Motor 
Pulley 


HE Vari-Speed motor pulley unit, 

countershaft type, consists of an 
adjustable pulley mounted on the 
Standard shaft extension of any con- 
stant speed motor and a driven coun- 
tershaft on which the take-off pulley 
may be mounted between the counter 
shaft bearings. By means of a hand 
wheel the motor may be moved length- 
wise on the base, and because of the 














Motor Pulley Unit 


belt tension the set of self-adjustable 
disks, which are held by spring pres- 
sure, will form a new effective diam- 
eter for the motor pulley. 

Power take-off may be from sprock- 
et, pinion, multiple V-belt or any other 
accepted drive. For moderate speed 
reduction the motor pulley may be 
used for direct drive without using the 
countershaft. The motor pulley is 
built in seven sizes, transmitting from 
fractional to h.p. and covering 
speed reduction ratios up to three to 
one. Reeves Pulley Co. 


7 


Cylindrical Tank Chart 


HIS chart will be found useful for 
quickly determining the approxi- 
mate number of cubic feet in any cylin- 
drical tank from one foot to 200 feet in 
diameter and one foot to 300 feet in 


height. The capacities vary from two 
to 10,000,000 cubic feet. 
Run a straight line across the chart 


connecting the height of the tank with 
its diameter, and the intersection with 
column B gives the number of cubic 
feet instantly. 

For example, if we have a tank 20 
feet in height and 10 feet in diameter, 


what is its capacity? Connect the 20 








Fulscope Micromax Controller 
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feet in column A with the 10 feet in 
column C, and the intersection with 
column B gives the answer as a little 
over 1,500 cubic feet. Calculation shows 
the correct volume as 1,570 cubic feet. 

In case it is desired to know the 
volume of material in a given tank at 
a given time, column A represents the 
depth of the contents in feet and col- 
umn C the diameter, as before. The 
figures in column B then represent the 
number of cubic feet in the tank. 

The chart may also be used back- 
wards for determining the height to 
which a given tank should be built or 
the diameter it should be given for a 
capacity of any number of cubic feet. 
Where any two of the factors are 
known, the third is easily found. 





Foam Inhibitor 


Foamex, a new antifoaming agent, 
was introduced recently for use in latex 
compositions, paper coatings, textile 
finishes and sizings, and adhesives. It 
is claimed that Foamex will success- 
fully inhibit foaming without interfer- 
ing with the other properties of the 
product. The addition of as little as 
1% ounces of antifoaming agent to 12 
gallons of solution is generally suffi- 
cient, and it can either be added to the 
liquid before or after compounding. 
Foamex is said to be very helpful in 
eliminating specks, pin-holes, etc., in 
the finished goods. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Lineman’s Glove 


Turn Cuff Gloves 


AGP» and household rubber gloves 

are made with turnable cuffs to 
prevent liquids from flowing down the 
arms. A flared construction at the cuff 
permits turning up to form a trough 
without distortion or stress on the rub- 
ber. The acid gloves are available of 
either natural rubber or of Neoprene. 
The household gloves, made of rubber, 
are supplied with either a crinkled or 
smooth surface. 

This turnable cuff feature is applied 
to electrical gloves where the trough 
forms a channel for deflection of static 
and surface creepage. These gloves 
may be had in different weights de- 
pending on the voltage to be encoun- 
tered. The Surety Rubber Co. 





Golf Ball Marking 


RESEARCH has been in process for 

two years at the laboratory of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. in an attempt to de- 
velop a golf ball that would “get up” 





Ride-eze Bicycle Seat Pad 






quicker for the average hitter without 
loss of distance. It is claimed that this 
has been accomplished through the new 
“Ugly Duckling” raised marking which 
has been tested in comparison with golf 
balls with other surfaces. This mark- 
ing tends to create an illusion to many 
golfers by making the ball appear to be 


larger. This new marking is available 
on Spalding Tournament, Top-Flite, 
and “Needled’” Kro-Flite golf balls. 


The photograph shows the name being 
painted on the Spalding Tournament 
ball and illustrates the ruggedness of 
this new marking. 





Bicyele Seat Pad 


HE Ride-eze bicycle seat cushion is 

made of sponge rubber and is 
equipped with a flexible skirt at the 
back and an extended nose piece at the 
front end so that the pad can be slipped 
over the regular standard leather sad- 
dle. No adjustments are necessary 
when installing or removing this pad. 
Ride-eze Mfg. Co. 


Goodyear Sponge Mattress 


Golf Ball Surface 











Hose for Fumes and Dust 


LOWER and dust suction hoses 

have been designed to combat the 
industrial lung disease, silicosis, caused 
by dust, fumes, and mists. The abra- 
sive dust hose, for either suction or 
light pressure, is constructed of pure 
gum tube, corrugated for flexibility, 


which is supported by a steel wire 
helix. This hose is available in three 
different tube thicknesses depending 


upon the abrasive nature of the ma- 
terial to be conveyed and is made in 
diameters ranging from two to 12 
inches. 

The blower hose (for fumes only) is 
similar to the dust hose in construc- 
tion, but is lighter and employs a 
compounded tube. It is used for blow- 
ing service where fumes and gases are 
conducted. Sizes also range from two 
to 12 inches. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Latex Sponge Mattress 


HIS new mattress, made with latex, 

consists of innumerable interconnect- 
ing cells that are claimed to breathe 
with movements of the sleeper and 
thereby keep the mattress cool and 
fresh. Molded in one piece, it is porous 
(smoke may be blown through it), dust- 
less, odorless, light in weight, very re- 
silient, and has long wearing qualities. 
The mattress is washable and hence 
easy to keep clean. In use it is covered 
by a slip-cover. Because of its dustless 


quality this type of mattress is espe- 
cially 
asthma or hay fever. 


& Rubber Co. 


recommended for sufferers of 
Goodyear Tire 
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Rubber Industry in America 








H. T. van der Linde 


AROLD THEODORE G. VAN 

DER LINDE, president of Harold 
van der Linde, Ltd., died in Toronto 
on July 23. His life work was closely 
associated with the rubber industry and 
with the development of industrial 
chemical matters in Canada. 

He was born in Plymouth, England, 
in 1861, and later attended the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. His early associa- 
tions with Canada and the United 
States arose through his contacts with 
Thomas Edison, and for a while Mr. 
van der Linde worked as a technical 
adviser for the industrial electrical in- 
dustry, dealing mainly with problems 
of insulation. 

Then in 1893 he opened the first lab- 
oratory connected with the rubber in- 
dustry in Canada, at the plant of the 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. While the manufacture of rub- 
ber footwear and a few other items 
had been started in Montreal and To- 
ronto almost a decade earlier, the con- 
ception of chemical control or research 
in the development of the industry was 
practically new. Until 1909 he re- 
mained with this organization and dur- 
ing that period made many original 
contributions to the rubber industry. 
One of the most outstanding was his 
work on processes for reclaiming rub- 
ber. 

During 1908-1914 the deceased ex- 
panded his activities in the rubber in- 
dustry. He became vice president and 
technical director of several rubber 
companies and organizations concerned 
with the exploration of sources of sup- 





H. T. van der Linde 


OBITUARY 


ply and the investigation of research 
work and claims submitted by a great 
number of persons. Some of these 
firms follow: the Continental Rubber 
Co. of New York; Continental Mexi- 
can Rubber Co.; Rubber Exploration 
Co.; American Congo Co.; Century 
Rubber Co.; and the National Syn- 
thetic Co. Mr. van der Linde also went 
to Mexico in connection with rubber 
growing there. 

Returning to Canada he was among 
the first to initiate the synthetic resin 
business as an industry. About 1914 he 
organized the van der Linde Rubber 
Co., Toronto, which engaged in the 
manufacture of tires for several years. 
During the last ten years Mr. van der 
Linde confined his activities to the 
merchandising of raw materials for the 
rubber industry through Harold van 
der Linde, Ltd. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Society of Chemical Industry as well 
as an original fellow of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry. 





T. J. Murray 


HOMAS J. MURRAY, SR., 79, re- 
tired foreman for the Ajax Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N. J., died September 19 
in a Philadelphia hospital following a 


brief illness. Surviving are his wife 
and four sons. Burial was in Phila- 
delphia. 


George Kenyon 


EORGE KENYON, secretary of C. 
Kenyon Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died September 7. He was born in 
Brooklyn on September 8, 1882, and 
was graduated from Adelphi Academy 
and Harvard College (Class of 1904). 
Then he joined his brothers, Harry 
L. and Clarence, in the management of 
C. Kenyon Co., raincoat manufacturer. 
When the Vulcan Proofing Co., First 
Ave. and 58th St., Brooklyn, was 
founded in 1911 as a subsidiary of the 
Kenyon Company, the deceased took 
quite a part in the organization work 
and here too was active in the manu- 
facturing end. During the World War 
he had to give ali his time to the Ken- 
yon company and after the war was 
prominent in organizing the tire de- 
partment, being in full charge of manu- 
facturing. Mr. Kenyon was also sec- 
retary of the Bay Ridge Dock Co., Inc., 
a real estate firm which owns the fac- 
tory buildings occupied by the Kenyon 
and Vulcan companies. He was, too, a 
member of the Crescent Athletic Club 
of Brooklyn. 





Bachrach 


George Kenyon 


Besides his brother and a sister he 
leaves two daughters. 





Alfred Barolet 


LFRED BAROLET, for several 
years manufacturer of elastic goods 
at Wickford, R. I., for New York and 
Chicago concerns in the underwear 
business, died August 22. He began 
making elastic braids at Cranston in 
1914, but moved to larger quarters near 
his home at Wickford in 1923. In re- 
cent years he obtained several patents 
for parts of braiding machinery used in 
his factory. 
He was born in Southbridge, Mass., 
60 years ago. His wife and three sons 
survive him, 


Cc. J. Stutson 
(CHARLES J. STUTSON, 54, for 28 


years salesman in the druggists’ sun- 
dries division for the Miller Rubber 
Co., Goodrich subsidiary, Columbus, 
O., died September 13. He was one of 
the first three salesmen hired by the 
company after its incorporation. He 
retired in 1934. 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN MANU- 
facturing industry increased from 70.7¢ 
in June to 71.0¢ in July according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. A 2.2% decrease in the average 
work week, however, resulted in a de- 
cline in average weekly earnings from 
$28.39 in June to $27.84 in July. 
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N° MAJOR change in industrial out- 

put occurred during the last sev- 
eral weeks. Wholesale markets experi- 
enced a well accelerated pace, reflecting 
the greater retailing activity through- 
out the nation since Labor Day. 

One economist has forecast improve- 
ment in general business this fall, be- 
lieving that for the next year or two 
at the least favorable factors outweigh 
unfavorable ones. Another authority 
thinks that except for continuing and 
threatening labor difficulties only two 
important immediate sets of adverse 
conditions appear in our business situa- 
tion. One is the small volume of 
corporate financing, and the other is 
the lag in building construction. 

Reports from the South continue op- 
timistic. Crops are good, and prices of 
farm products are the best in years. 
There is a shortage of cotton pickers 
and in some sections, of skilled labor. 
Many wholesalers estimated orders 
were the best for this season of year 
since 1930. Their trade was from 15 to 
20% greater than during the same 
period last year. The oil industry, 
however, is troubled by the specter of 
overproduction; so some pipe lines 
have cut their runs. But no price 
change seems imminent. 





R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has announced 
that on September 7 G. C. Maassen 
joined the sales staff of its rubber 
department. Mr. Maassen for nearly 
three years was employed by The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., four years 
by the Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the past two years by the 
Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. Dur- 
ing all this time Mr. Maassen special- 
ized in the compounding and process- 
ing of rubber for mechanical goods and 
general rubber products. He is 31, a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin (B.A., Chem.), married, and has one 
child. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., recently announced that Aerosol 
is the name by which the company’s 
series of wetting, emulsifying, and 
penetrating agents, formerly called 
Alphasol, will henceforth be known. 


Filatex Corp., manufacturer of elas- 
tic yarn, 1450 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., has appointed as factor James 
Talcott, Inc., 225 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


T. F. Dunn, managing director of 
Witco, Ltd., recently returned to Eu- 
rope, having been in the United States 
several weeks on one of his periodic 
trips. Mr. Dunn reported business 
good in England and on the Continent, 
at least as far as Witco, Ltd., is con- 
cerned, 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


The General Dyestuffs Corp., 435 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y., has 
taken a fifteen-year lease on the five- 
story building at 117-23 South Second 
St., and the six-story structure to the 
rear, 127-31 Gatzmer St., in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. There are about 50,000 square 
feet of space in the two buildings, 
which are to be completely modern- 
ized at a cost of about $50,000. The 
lessee will use the property for ware- 
housing, distribution, laboratory, and 
office purposes. 


The Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., has adopted 
a comprehensive insurance plan cover- 
ing all its employes and those of its 
eleven subsidiaries, the entire cost be- 
ing borne by the company. Included 
in the plan are annuities supplementing 
the federal old age pensions covering 
that part of the salary in excess of 
$3,000 not provided for under the So- 
cial Security Act. 


Robert E. Casey, of Naugatuck 
Chemical, in his usual quiet manner, 
was married on Septmber 4 to Miss 
Florence Nestor, of New York, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Casey will make their 
home in New York. Bob’s many 
friends wish him much happiness. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., according to Secretary- 
Treasurer M. L. Friedman has 
absorbed and taken over the operations 
of its sales subsidiary, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., in order to simplify opera- 
tions. 


L. M. M. Dias, Ceylon rubber planter 
and broker who has been in this 
country on business, recently sailed for 
home. Mr. Dias has very actively con- 
tended that the Ceylonese planters can 
produce more rubber than they have 
been permitted to export and that their 
basic quotas should be raised materi- 
ally. 


The 1937 National Automobile Show 
will be held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., October 27 to No- 
vember 3. The decorative plan will 
typify more than ever the “Stream- 
line Age” of Motordom. Besides the 
new models of many car manufactur- 
ers, a large trailer display will be fea- 
tured. Auto accessory makers also will 
exhibit. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., according to S. 
D. Mahan, general advertising man- 
ager, has promoted two executives. R. 
R. Davis, apparatus advertising man- 
ager, has been made assistant to Mr. 
Mahan; while J. M. McKibbin, Jr., ap- 
paratus sales promotion manager, has 
been appointed apparatus advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 
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Revertex Corp. of America, 80 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., reports increas- 
ing sales of its Textile Printing Assist- 
ant K57-C. This is a latex compound 
designed to act as a binder for the dis- 
charge pigment, and its use assures 
superior qualities in the finished cloth. 
It is said that K57-C is easily incorpo- 
rated in printing pastes. Its high 
stability is a safeguard against coagu- 
lation. The finished fabric that has 
been printed with K57-C has a softer 
feel, and a better color can be obtained 
in pure white discharge printing, 
Revertex Corp: claims. A design 
printed with the aid of K57-C is said 
to be etched very clearly, and a finish 
results that is free from flakes and dust. 


The N.A.W.M.D. Luncheon Club of 
the Nationa! Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Building, 
New York, N. Y., will inaugurate its 
fall and winter activities by holding 
a golf tournament at the Green Mead- 
ow Country Club, Harrison, N. Y., on 
October 5. Those in charge of the tour- 
nament are assured of some very fine 
prizes. Julius Muehlstein, of H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, who did so much to make the 
first club tournament a success, has 
volunteered to supply a_ substantial 
number of prizes for the coming tour- 
nament; the Waste Trade Journal has 
donated a very beautiful cup and two 
additional prizes, and the committee 
will supply a substantial number of 
additional prizes. The Directors’ Cup 
won last year by George Burns, of 
Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will be in competition 
again, and there is a possibility that 
a special match will be put on between 
a New York N.A.W.M.D. Luncheon 
Club Team and a Chicago N.A.W.M.D. 
Dinner Club Team. 


Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., reports that business increased 
the past month, and prospects are good 
for the winter. Employes have entered 
into an agreement with company of- 
ficials to bargain for the members of 
the United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica. The agreement, which will be in 
effect for three months, provides for 
44 hours a week, with time and a half 
for overtime, Sundays, and holidays. It 
also calls for a week’s vacation with 
pay next year for all employes with 
four years’ service. A minimum wage 
is set at 35¢ an hour for women and 
40¢ for men. Layoffs shall be based 
on seniority. 


Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., manu- 
facturer of titanium dioxide, Baltimore, 
Md., has awarded a contract for a five- 
story brick building, of 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. But the structure, 
it is said, will not increase the present 
capacity for the production of titani- 
um. F. C. Evans is the local manager. 
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Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting 
chemist and chemical engineer, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently was appointed to act as official 
laboratory of The Synthetic Resin 
Manufacturers Association. Foster 
Dee Snell, head of the firm, was elected 
president for 1937-38 of the New York 
Professional Chapter of Alpha Chi Sig- 
ma. At the annual general meeting 
of the Society of Chemical Industry 
held in July at Harrogate, England, 
Mr. Snell was named a vice president, 
the first time since 1928 that an Amer- 
ican has been elected an officer of the 
society. 


Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., is busy filling orders for fishing 
tackle and athletic goods. 


Fred B. Peterson & Co., Inc., crude 
rubber broker, 99 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y., through President Fred B. Peter- 
son announced that on September 1 
J. F. Dunbar, Jr., joined the firm as 
assistant manager. 


A. B. Cowdery, technical representa- 
tive on rubber compounding, for the 
Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., New York, 
N. Y., is convalescing at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New Bedford, Mass. He ex- 
perienced a rather severe automobile 
accident at Wareham, Mass., the end of 
August. His condition is much im- 
proved, and it is hoped that in the near 
future he will again be contacting the 
rubber trade in his usual manner. 


Ralph K. Guinzburg, president of the 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has started on 
a 9,000-mile air trip throughout the 
country to study business and fashion 
trends. 


Naugatuck Chemical, Division of 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
through General Sales Manager John 
P. Coe announced the resignation, ef- 
fective August 31, of Burton T. Bush, 
sales manager of the firm’s Aromatics 
Division since its establishment. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has placed C. E. Ruth in charge 
of lampblack sales handled out of the 
company’s office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New Yorks, N. Y. Mr. Ruth 
was with the old Swann Chemical Co. 
when it was merged into the Monsanto 
organization in 1933 and was made as- 
sistant manager of the phosphate divi- 
sion in New-York in 1935. 


E. I. du Pont deNemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., is constructing a 
$750,000 plant at Bellewood, Va., to be 
used by the Old Hickory Chemica! Co., 
a subsidiary, for the manufacture of 
carbon bisulphide. It is expected that a 
part of the plant will be ready by 
the first of January and the complete 
unit would be ready for full production 
in the spring. 





ABOR trouble combined with un- 

easiness over the outlook retarded 
business on the West Coast. In rural 
districts, however, conditions continue 
favorable; while mining communities 
are much better off than in some years. 
Farm and fruit harvests are absorbing 
numberless men, thus reducing unem- 
ployment. 


Chairman, L. A. Group, 
and Company Head 


T. Kirk Hill, chief executive of the 
Kirkhill Rubber Co., 5801 So. Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., followed Hor- 
ace Greeley’s advice, for he was born 
in Bloomfield, Iowa, June 3, 1897, but 
went farther west for his successful 
career. After graduating from a Los 
Angeles high school in 1916, he went 
to work and by May, 1919, was able to 
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organize his own company, serving, 
successively, as secretary, general man- 
ager, treasurer, and now president and 
still general manager. 

Mr. Hill is chairman of the Los An- 
geles Group, Rubber Division, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and vice presi- 
dent of the California Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. He belongs also to 
the Masonic Order (Shrine), Foot- 
printers Association, and the Los An- 
geles Breakfast, Squires, Gyro, Lions, 
and California Breakfast clubs and 
Club Jonathan. He is, besides, a phi- 
latelist, who is also deeply interested in 
bowling. 

The father of two children, Mr. Hill 
lives with his family at 4815 Angelus 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles, 





The Linde Air Products Co. unit of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., has opened 
a new Sales office in Oakland, Calif., at 
3710 San Pablo Ave. The opening of this 
new branch on September 1 brought 
the number of Linde offices through- 
out the country to a total of 33. This 
office will serve the Oakland area, sup- 
plementing the San Francisco office. 





Rubber Executive 


Carl E. Stentz, born in Cleveland, 
O., on April 4, 1904, received his high 
school and technical education in Ok- 
lahoma. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in 1926 with a B.S. 
in chemistry, and took rubber chem- 
istry at Akron University night school. 
From 1926 to 1933 he was associated 
with The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., in various capacities: chemist, train- 
ing courses, technical service, and tire 
compounding, until in 1932 he became 
chief chemist of the Los Angeles fac- 
tory. 

In 1933 Mr. Stentz resigned from 
Goodrich to join the E. M. Smith Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, as plant super- 
intendent and purchasing agent. He 
resigned from the Smith company in 
1937. At present he is secretary-trea- 
surer and a member of the board of 
directors of the Arrowhead Rubber 
Co., Huntington Park, Calif., and tech- 
nical adviser for the Darnell Corp., 
manufacturer of rubber castors, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Stentz belongs to the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Al- 
pha Sigma Phi, Alpha Chi Sigma, Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Oneonta Stamp Club, 
The American Chemical Society, and 
he is secretary-treasurer of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group of A.CS. 
Among his hobbies are stamp collect- 
ing and deep sea fishing. 

He is married and has one daughter. 
His home address is 1110 S. Monterey 
St., Alhambra, Calif. 
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USINESS sentiment in Ohio ap- 

pears confused as the fall upturn 
expected in several industries has not 
yet materialized. Recent events out- 
side the business field, moreover, have 
added to the uncertainty. Steel produc- 
tion is lagging, and auto parts manu- 
facturers are waiting for new car 
models. Machine tool buying, however, 
showed a gain. 

A survey of business profits for the 
first half of 1937 revealed that the 
rubber and tire industry, with a large 
increase over last year, carried profits 
to within 10% of the 1929 figure. 

The following abstracts from a re- 
cent Dun & Bradstreet report on the 
rubber goods industry present a 
graphic account of conditions there. 

“Half-year totals for both production 
and distribution in most divisions of 
the rubber goods industry moved up 
to an eight-year high. Although produc- 
tion of automobile tires started down- 
ward in April, and by June was under 
last year’s rate, at the majority of other 
plants schedules were unchanged. The 
widest gain for the first six months was 
recorded for industrial rubber goods, 
sales of which rose 25 to 45% from the 
1936 comparative, with a new record 
established for the distribution of some 
factory equipment lines, office supplies, 
and novelties. 

“For the first time since 1928, an in- 
crease in replacement tire sales over 
the preceding year’s is indicated. Trade 
estimates have set the 1937 total at 
31,200,000 tires, as compared with 29,- 
700,000 in 1936, an increase of 5.1%. 
As the estimate for original equipment, 
however, has been stepped down to 
25,000,000 tires, the total 1937 automo- 
bile tire production will be lowered to 
56,200,000 units, a decline of 3.3% from 
the 1936 production of 58,116,000, as 
compiled by The Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc., and the first 
drop since 1932. . . 

“Reduction of operations in many di- 
visions of the industry, which started 
in June, did not prevent production for 
the first six months from surpassing 
that of 1936. Renewed activity of idle 
equipment and long-needed repairs and 
replacements by heavy users bolstered 
output of industrial rubber products 
from 20 to 50% above last year’s. In 
some lines of belting, packing, washers, 
and insulating materials, the compara- 
tive gain exceeded the top range. On 
rubber novelties, office specialties, foot- 
wear, and coats, many factories were 
booked months ahead.... 

“An application filed on April 16, 
1937, by a manufacturer of rubber foot- 
wear for reorganization, under the pro- 
visions of Section 77-B, was the first 
one recorded for the rubber goods in- 
dustry since April 2, 1936. With one 
thus far in 1937, only 11 cases have 
been listed since June 7, 1934; three of 
these were in 1936, four in 1935, 


and three of them occurred in 1934. 

“Failures in the rubber goods indus- 
try also virtually have been brought to 
a halt this year. For the first seven 
months the four bankruptcies for 
manufacturers contrasted with ten for 


the twelve months of 1936, while the 
seven for wholesalers and retailers was 
less than half the 16 for the full year 
of 1936. This reduction extended the 
constant annual downtrend since 1931, 
which set a peak at 233.” 





Akron and the Rubber Industry 


[N TWO recent speeches H. C. Atkin- 

son, executive secretary, Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, emphasized a num- 
ber of points illustrating current 
trends in the rubber industry and 
which, he believes, particularly affect 
the future of Akron. A combined ab- 
stract of the two speeches follows. 

Technical advance is affecting the en- 
tire industrial structure; many jobs 
heretofore existing are being abolished; 
many new jobs are being created by 
new inventions and changed processes; 
and finally, difficult problems are faced 
both by industry and the industrial 
worker in the period of transition. Not 
only is the worker affected by progress, 
but also is industry, with its great in- 
vestments in existing plants and fa- 
cilities. 

Decentralization of the Tire Industry 


It is for Akron to decide, whether 
we will continue to drive industry out, 
or whether we want to give industrial 
enterprise an opportunity to remain 
here, to expand, to prosper, and to 
cause the community to prosper. The 
moving of some of the tire production 
out of this city would occur regardless 
of local conditions. It is dictated by 
sound economic factors. It is foolish 
to assume that Akron can import raw 
materials from great distances and ship 
the finished products as reasonably as 
the raw material can be shipped to the 
Pacific Coast and other distant sec- 
tions, manufactured there, and distrib- 
uted in those areas. If manufacturing 
conditions are sound here, there is little 
reason for the tire manufacturing of 
this vast and populous area to be de- 
centralized beyond that point where it 
is dictated by competitive economy. 


Modernizing the Tire Industry 


Great change is coming in cotton and 
cotton fabrics and in rubber and rub- 
ber products. Great change is coming 
in the field of motors and the field of 
aircraft, and neither of these can 
change without bringing great changes 
also in the field of rubber. We have 
seen other industries modernize and 
streamline, becoming more efficient 
under the impetus of change, but thou- 
sands of people here have tried to 
thwart progress, have tried to compel 
the usage of antiquated machinery and 
outmoded methods, and then have won- 
dered why the tire industry has been 
compelled to take some of its produc- 
tion elsewhere. 


The tire industry is going to be com- 
pelled to build its product on the new- 
est, most modern, most efficient type 
of machines that can be devised by its 
engineers. The tire industry should 
modernize and strive to do the finest 
job of tire building of which it is capa- 
ble. 


Relative Importance of the Tire Industry 


The time has long since passed—in 
1929, to be exact—when tires consti- 
tuted the major portion of the output 
of the rubber industry. Our great 
plants here are, strictly speaking, not 
tire factories, but a collection of fac- 
tories manufacturing many rubber 
products. Tires are but a single item 
of their output, and statistics show 
that they will be a steadily decreasing 
factor within the rubber industry as a 
whole. 

It is just beginning to be realized 
that the rubber used in an automobile 
for cushioning, silencing, for rain- 
proofing, windproofing, etc., far ex- 
ceeds the quantity of rubber used in 
its tires. 

New Uses for Rubber 


Rubber has become the miracle sub- 
stance of modern civilization. It can 
be used in plastics, pliables, molded 
goods, transparent fabrics, and elastics. 
We can use it for floors, walls, and 
ceilings. It is often employed where 
steel or copper was formerly used. We 
make telephones and electric fans out 
of it. In fact, I do not believe any 
one can point out a substance which 
has a greater variety of present uses, 
or greater potentiality for varied fu- 
ture uses, than has rubber. 

Some of the developments creating 
new divisions within the rubber in- 
dustry are: the discovery of Pliofilm; 
new sponge rubber cushions for auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and mattresses; the 
new air cushion spring that may re- 
place the coil and leaf spring in auto- 
mobiles and revolutionize not only the 
principle of body suspension, but even 
change the construction of automo- 
biles; the new elastic fabrics that have 
a durability equal to and exceeding non- 
elastic fabrics; and the new processes 
of vulcanizing rubber on steel and 
other hard surfaces, revolutionizing the 
manufacture of lined tanks and con- 
tainers, 


Recent Expansion 


Let us look at the facts about Akron 
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that tell us something of its popula- 
tion, its economic condition, its income, 
and its ability to acquire necessities, 
comforts, and conveniences. We have 
more telephones than we had at the 
peak of the boom; we have far more 
electrical connections; we have more 
gas connections; we are driving a 
greater number of automobiles; we are 
buying more goods in Akron’s retail 
stores; and our people are purchasing 
more newspapers, and certainly news- 
paper circulation should be an index to 
population. These factors indicate that 
Akron is more than holding its own. 


A New Era 


Akron stands on the threshold of a 
development greater than any of us 
has dared dream, if we analyze the 
trend of technological development; 
the opportunity lying in new inven- 
tions, in modernization, in improved 
processes, in new ways of doing things, 
and in new products. We have un- 
bounded faith in the common sense, 
the good judgment, and integrity of 
the citizens of this community. A 
greater Akron than any of us have ever 
known is immediately within our 


grasp. 





Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, has put 
J. T. Stubbs in charge of sales in the 
Akron district. 


R. L. Fairbank, assistant district 
manager of the Cleveland district, was 
recently appointed manager of the 
Firestone Service Store at 18th and 
Euclid Sts., Cleveland. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, has named John M. Hubbard dis- 
trict manager of the territory includ- 
ing Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. Mr. Hub- 
bard served the company as branch 
manager in Indianapolis, Ind., district 
manager in Dallas, Tex., in New York, 
N. Y., and in the southern district. 
The newly promoted executive finds 
business conditions favorable this year 
and expects an increase in the com- 
pany’s 1937 sales. Dayton Rubber 
makes tires and mechanical goods in- 
cluding the new Dayco printers’ roller. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., through David 
M. Goodrich, chairman of the board, 
announced on September 24 the elec- 
tion of Arthur Hudson Marks as vice 
chairman of the board. Mr. Marks has 
been a director and member of the 
executive committee for many years. 
He first became associated with the 
Goodrich organization in 1912 follow- 
ing its purchase of the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., of which he was vice president 
and general manager. 

Following the election held by Good- 
year employes in favor of the United 
Rubber Workers of America as their 
collective bargaining agent, the Good- 
rich employes at Akron likewise voted 
for the URWA by the conclusive vote 
of 2212 against 234 
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Goodyear in the Philippines 


The Philippines as an important 
source of supply for the world’s raw 
rubber market is seen as a result of 
announcement that President Quezon 
of the Philippine Republic has been 
promised the cooperation of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, in the 
development of rubber plantations in 
the Islands. President Quezon, on a 
recent visit to New York, conferred 
with P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear presi- 
dent, concerning his company’s ex- 
perience in rubber raising in the Far 
East, which includes a 2,500-acre planta- 
tion in the Philippines, and Mr. Litch- 
field agreed to give the Philippine 
government the benefit of Goodyear’s 
experience. 

On the 2,500-acre Goodyear-Philip- 
pine plantation, one-half of which now 
is in bearing, a high yield, all-budded 
stock has been evolved which is on a 
par with the best corresponding plant- 
ings in Sumatra where Goodyear has 
85,000 acres, 54,000 of which are 
planted. As a result of the highly se- 
lective planting practiced by Goodyear, 
the average yield of raw rubber per 
tree has been quadrupled in comparison 
with ordinary seedling rubber trees, 
which now provide almost the entire 
world’s supply. 

Importance of development of the 
Philippines as a new source of rubber 
supply is emphasized by the fact that 
under the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Scheme, in practice throughout 
most of the Far East outside of the 
Philippines, new planting of rubber 
stock is prohibited. This edict means 
that American and other growers in 
the Far East cannot develop new areas 
there into rubber plantations. 

Goodyear experts find the climatic 
and other conditions existing in a great 
part of the lower Philippines ideal for 
rubber growing. The Akron concern’s 
activities have been restricted to 2,500 
acres only because the land laws of the 
Philippines prohibit any single inde- 
pendent operator from possessing any 
greater area. 

With President Quezon interested 
in development of rubber plantations 
as a native industry under the advice 
of Goodyear’s experts from both the 
Philippines and Sumatra, it is con- 
sidered entirely possible that the Island 
Republic may ultimately become an im- 
portant factor in the crude rubber 
trade. Such a theory is logically predi- 
cated upon the past history of rubber 
growing, which within a span of less 
than 30 years saw the Far East become 
the source of approximately 95% of the 
world’s supply, a distinction which 
previously had been enjoyed by Brazil, 
the latter now being an almost neg- 
ligible factor on the rubber market. 


Home Activities 


Awarded to Goodyear by the Navy 
Department in mid-August was a con- 
tract for construction of two non-rigid 
airships. First, to be called the L-l, 
approximately the size of Goodyear’s 


airship Puritan, will have a gas capacity 
of 125,000 cubic feet. The other, desig- 
nated the K-2, is a sister ship to the 
K-1 assembled by Goodyear three 
years ago, will have a gas capacity of 
400,000 cubic feet. The L-1 is to be 
completed in seven months, the K-2 in 
a year. Gas envelopes will be con- 
structed in the Goodyear balloon room, 
the cars at the huge Zeppelin dock on 
Akron municipal airport where the 
ships will be assembled and test-flown 
before being delivered to the Naval Air 
Station at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Presentation by President Litchfield 
of a 25-year service pin was made Sep- 
tember 8 at a surprise dinner at 
Portage Country Club, to R. S. Wilson, 
vice president and sales manager. 
Witnessing the presentation of the pin 
and the $250 cash award accompanying 
it were 125 sales and factory executives, 
department heads, and staff men. 
Master of ceremonies was Executive 
Vice President E. J. Thomas. In addi- 
tion to the service pin presentation by 
Mr. Litchfield, congratulatory talks 
were made by Z. C. Oseland, treasurer; 
W. S. Wolfe, manager of Development 
Dept., and G. A. Waddle, assistant 
sales manager, who presented Mr. Wil- 
son with a completely outfitted golf 
bag, gift of the Akron organization. 

Goodyear has leased 100,000 square 
feet of the J. L. Mott Co. factory 
building, Trenton, N. J., for use as a 
distributing point for Goodyear prod- 
ucts. J. W. Bronaugh, of Akron, gen- 
eral manager of distribution depots for 
the company, signed the lease. 





S.A.E. Tractor Session 


_Three hundred who attended the re- 
gional tractor meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Akron, Sep- 
tember 15, 16, and 17, heard predictions 
that in 1938 no less than 70% of-new 
tractors sold would be on pneumatic 
rubber tractor tires. Meeting to co- 
ordinate activities and exchange infor- 
mation, outstanding men in the tractor, 
farm implement, and tire manufactur- 
ing industries were among those pres- 
ent, including presidents of three rub- 
ber companies, P. W. Litchfield, of 
Goodyear; S. B. Robertson, of Good- 
rich; and J. W. Thomas, of Firestone. 
In charge of the meetings were Elmer 
McCormick, chief engineer of John 
Deere Tractor Co. and C. E. Frudden, 
- engineer of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

0. 

Support of the prediction that a big 
majority of 1938 tractors will be on 
rubber is given by the brief five-year 
history of the tractor tire industry 
which equipped 5% of tractors sold in 
1933; 7% in 1934; 10% in 1935; 20% in 
1936; and 45% in 1937. Estimates place 
at 40,000,000 the number of wheels on 
farm vehicles now in use which are 
potential market for change over to 
pneumatic tires, with increased effi- 
ciency and economy of operation as 
results. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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N MOST lines in the Midwest the 

opinion is that the prevailing dull- 
ness is temporary and that winter busi- 
ness will be good. In some sections 
small industries are operating on 60% 
schedules and in steel plants at 70% 
at the highest,—steel new business de- 
veloping more slowly than expected 
this autumn. Here too building activity 
has declined. Automobile production, 
it is said, has held up unusually well 
for this season of preparation for the 
change-over to new models; but, of 
course, the companies are reported as 
having the usual difficulties with 
change-overs to new models. Condi- 
tions in rural sections are said to be 
favorable, with farmers receiving good 
prices for their products; this increase 
in purchasing power, naturally, is a 
benefit to their communities. A dis- 
concerting note, however, is the report 
that various charity organizations plan 
drives with demands greater than dur- 
ing last year. 





Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is conducting a safety campaign 
in its plants and subsidiaries through- 
out the world. Winner of President 
Queeny’s Safety Trophy for the second 
quarter of 1937 is the Ruabon, North 
Wales, plant, with 480,837 man hours 
since its last lost-time accident. The 
cup has now been won by a different 
plant for five quarters, including Ever- 
ett, Mass., Nitro, W. Va., Monsanto, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., plants. 


National Safety Council, Inc., 20 
North Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl., will 
hold its twenty-sixth annual national 
safety congress and exposition at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., October 11 to 15. De- 
tails of the Rubber Section program 
were given on page 74 of our Septem- 
ber issue. 


Sears-Roebuck Co., Chicago, III, 
mail order house in its new catalog 
contained a change in the tire guaran- 
tee offered in the past. Certain features 
of the former road hazard guarantee 
have now been eliminated. The Sears 
new guarantee reads as follows: 

“The All States Companion 4 ply 
tire is guaranteed for 18 full months. 
If this tire fails within 18 months from 
date of purchase, return it to our near- 
est mail order house. We will repair 
it or replace it with a new tire charging 
you 1/18 of the current price of a new 
tire for each month the tire has been 
in your possession.” 


National Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
through Herbert King, vice president 
in charge of sales, recently announced 
that F. K. Bauer has been named gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of Na- 
tional Battery sales and the National 
farmlight division. Besides assuming 
full responsibility for National sales, 


MIDWEST 




















F. K. Bauer 


Mr. Bauer, with his new duties, will 
take periodical trips to the company’s 
seven factories and four branches in 
various parts of the United States. The 
new general sales manager has been 
with National Battery in sales capaci- 
ties for 14 years, most recently as man- 
ager of the south and southwest divi- 
sion with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. His new offices will be at the 
company’s main office in St. Paul. 


Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced that Max 
Gordon, J. H. Levin, and J. J. Becker, 
trading as Economy Tire & Rubber 
Co., 1615 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., will stop advertising that its re- 
conditioned tires are guaranteed unless 
in direct connection with such repre- 
sentation and in equally conspicuous 
type they list all the conditions im- 
posed upon purchasers, including the 
requirement that purchasers who wish 
to avail themselves of the terms of the 
guarantee must pay the transportation 
costs on replaced tires. The respond- 
ents will cease representing that tires 
are offered at certain specified prices 
unless it also is made known in the 
advertising matter that such prices are 
F.O.B. or that the purchaser is required 
to pay transportation charges in addi- 
tion to the prices quoted. 
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— FINANCIAL'*—— 


Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustinents. 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. 
Six months ended June 30: net income, 
$2,520,686, equal to $4.69 a share on 
no-par common. This compares with 
$1,843,305, or $3.43 a share, in the first 
half of 1936. Net profit for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1937, was $1,072,150. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Nine months ended July 31: sales, $6,- 
239,672, against $4,980,678 last year. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, 
O. Six months ended June 30: net 
profit, $745,954, equal, after dividend 
requirements on 6% preferred stock, 
to 81¢ a share on common (par $10), 
and compares with $338,520, or 36¢ a 
share, in the first six months of 1936. 
These figures are not comparable be- 
cause of discontinuance of “normal in- 
ventory” method. 


Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 
Year to June 30: net profit after sur- 
tax, $187,426, equal to $2.86 each on 
65,450 no par capital shares, against 
$127,134, or $1.94 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Six months ended 
June 30: 90% increase of business and 
profits over 1936, and a sales advance 
of nearly 40%. Net profit was $5,192,- 
266, equal to $1.36 on common, com- 
pared with $2,740,927 or 57¢ in 1936. 
Last year the company spent more 
than $6,000,000 for improvements to 
equipment, and further expenditures of 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 are 


contemplated this year. 


Super Mold Corp. of California, 
Lodi, Calif. Year to July 31: net in- 
come, $120,203, equal to $2.73 each on 
44,000 capital shares. 


1 Dividends Declared on page 90. 





White Tire-Wall Paint 


WHITE rubber tire coating, com- 

posed of a self-vulcanizing com- 
pound of pure rubber and a white 
pigment, has been introduced for car 
owners who desire white sidewall tires, 
but do not wish to pay the extra price 
asked for such tires. Application of 
this paint to the sidewalls of any tire 


is reported to produce a permanent 
whie finish that is difficult to distinguish 
from white rubber wall tires. One or 
two coats will cover satisfactorily, but 
for a finished, permanent job three 
coats are recommended. UH. S. Tire 
Dealers Mutual Corp., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SOME New Jersey rubber manufac- 


turers report a decline in mechan- 


ical goods orders, while others see 
trade holding its own. Demand is in- 
creasing for reclaimed rubber, with 
some factories operating overtime. 
Plants manufacturing athletic goods 


for the winter find business very good. 





Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey technical commitee held 
a two-day session in September at the 
Trenton Country Club. H. M. Frecker, 
of the United States Rubber Co., is 
committee chairman. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, has an- 
nounced that production declined dur- 
month for rubber tiling. 


ing the past 


William H. Sayen, president of the 


Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
was on a two weeks’ business trip 
through the West. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, has re- 
ported its business has improved some- 
what, and officials believe conditions 
will be better during early winter. 


Bruce Bedford, president of the Lu- 
zerne Rubber Co., Trenton, and Mrs. 
Bedford have been on a lengthy mo- 
tor trip through New England. Hugh 
H. Bedford, a member of the firm, 
and his wife are on a cruise to Nassau. 


The Ruberoid Co., with offices at 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., and 
a plant at Bound Brook, N. J., has pur- 
chased a factory building at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The concern now has ten 
plants in various parts of the country. 


Jersey Tire Co., New Brunswick, is 
constructing an addition to its plant. 


Somerset Rubber Co., East Millstone, 
manufacturer of reclaimed rubber, is 
operating 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. The company reports a big 
demand for reclaimed goods because of 
the advance in crude rubber prices. 


Ferodo & Asbestos, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, has let contracts for new addi- 
tions to provide 46,000 square feet of 
The new plant 


manufacturing space. 
will be 90 by 510 feet with a new 
two-story office building and labora- 


Many additional workers will be 


tory. 
added to-the force. The company, 
which manufactures. brake lining, 
clutch facings, and industrial frictional 
materials, was established in New 
Brunswick in 1926. 

New Brunswick Rubber Co., New 


has purchased some of the 
of the Dural Rubber Co., 
which shut down early 


Brunswick 
equipment 
Flemington, 


this year, for the manufacture of drug- 


gists’ 


sundries and tubing. 


NEW JERSEY 





Charles E. Stokes, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Home Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, has been named a trustee of the 
Boys’ Club of Trenton, Inc., an organ- 
ization to sponsor welfare activities 
for Trenton youth. 


Near Para Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
installing new machinery and other 
equipment to take care of its fall and 
winter trade. The concern, reclaimed 
rubber manufacturer, is very busy. 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, em- 
ployes recently held their annual out- 
ing at Washington Crossing with 300 in 
President Fred Schluter, 
president, addressed the 


attendance. 
Thermoid 


gathering and presented awards for 
years of service. Three achievement 
awards were” given; two 25-year 
awards; eight 20 years; 18 15-year 


awards; and 14 honorable mentions. 

Edward L. Logan, Jr., a test driver 
for The Thermoid Co., recently re- 
ceived an award from the New Jersey 
Safe Drivers Committee for having 
operated cars 950,000 miles without a 
reportable accident the past 20 years. 

Thermoid has let contract for a one- 
story brick, steel, and glass addition, 
100 by 300 feet, for storage and ship- 
ping purposes. A short time ago a new 
building for manufacturing purposes 
was completed to meet the company’s 
expanding needs. 


Paterson Rubber Products Co. last 
month filed its certificate of trade name 
with the county clerk in Paterson, 
showing the company is operated by 
Charles Polner, 350 E. 24th St., and 
Wolff Steinberg, 668 E. 27th St., both 
of Paterson, 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
still operating with three shifts, finds 
business slacking up, with a few hands 
laid off. 





New Incorporations 


Kay Rubber Co., Inc., New York. 
Capital, $5,000. D. E. Hanlon, 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Rubber 
products. 


I. Mandelowitz and Son, Inc., 33 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Capital 150 


common shares, par value $100 per 
share. I. Mandelowitz, C. Mandel, B. 
R. Cohen. Deal in scrap rubber, etc. 


Mission Rubber Co., Inc., Houston, 
Texas. Capital stock $1,000. D. C. 
Sharp and J. L. and C. M. Block. 
Manufacturing. 


The Rubber Products Laboratory, 
115 North Ninth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
O. Halt, manager. Manufacture rub- 
ber cement. 





India Rubber World 


Tire Production Statistics 


This table will be discontinued with 
this issue, except for the figures per- 
taining to pneumatic casings, because 
The Rubber Manufacturers’. Associa- 
tion, Inc., will no longer release these 
data. 

Pneumatic Casings—All Types 

















" In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
1934 ........ 9,454,985 47,232,748 46,686,545 
1935 .....+-- 8,195,863 49,361,781 50,183,129 
1936 .......- 11,114,399 58,116,349 55,362,739 
1937 . 
OR, scecctce 11,377,015 4,980,174 4,509,240 
Feb. ........ 12,307,681 5,245,894 4,370,630 
ees: conus - 12,448,167 5,915,575 5,787,051 
Apr. .....+- 12,628,872 5,729,869 5,560,453 
_ “eee 12,592,215 5.351.638 5.374.654 
June eeee 12,598,789 5,339,238 5,389,274 
Wie NS eoee 11,654,114 4,291,660 5,190,107 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
"In Produce- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
| 9,179,893 46,227,807 45,045,495 
1935 .......- 8,231,351 47,879,034 48,066,904 
1936 ........ 10,985,273 57,247,554 54,624,321 
1937 
SRS cee an mold 11,100,094 4,801,186 4,390,960 
Feb. ........ 11,733,525 5,090,504 4,536,354 
ee 11,904,354 5,822,646 5,570,705 
Apr. .....-- 12,218,374 5,626,849 5,325,486 
“eres 12,106,849 4,955,948 5,028,364 
SME s3'ease 11,745,722 4,716,044 5,026,963 
Me sak swees 16,869,252 4,019,188 5,046,041 
Industrial Pneumatic and Solid 
Truck, Tractor, and Trailer Tires 
“ In- Produc- Total : 
ventory tion Shipments 
[PGS 2 osssues 16,397 197,497 187,152 
eee 20,315 283,606 275,741 
| ee 32,694 389,240 385,164 
1937 
ee oe 47,020 37,979 40,421 
Pe: cknseees ee 42,716 40,924 
_ en re 49,138 47,210 
Dt Castaces!! | Sones . 49,549 46,856 
er” cima See 52.841 50.765 
Sa 4 48,139 48,967 
SO Gévsetes “estee'n 45,631 49,806 
Solid and Cushions for 
Highway Transportation 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
BOSE .ccccece 13,574 of of 
I 11,266 ot rs 
1936. ccccovce 8,908 = = 
1937 
See 5,680 1,385 1,673 
eee sedis 1,507 1,472 
ee ss 1,544 1,812 
Ne A 1,560 1,981 
ES ee ses 1,637 1,493 
SOS Gesacts, weeeen 1,603 1,834 
Ply coh 5 OS 1,382 1,496 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption, Casings, Tubes. Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
r as soline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 
1935... 202,318,119 756,773,779 18,167,352,000 
1936... 199,546,100 754,301,443 20,242,782,000 
1937 
Jan.... 17,987,663 66,728,092  1,415,232,000 
Feb.... 18,975,305 67,185,852  1,344,000,000 
Mar... 21,499,363 77,363,656 1,703,562,000 
Apr... 19,990,810 75,258,546  1,823,178,000 
May... 18,847,111 68,857,256 1.910,328.000 
June.. 18,656,792 68,771,088  2,040,360,000 
July... 14,979,795 54,955,152 2,139,672,000 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
ures have been adjusted to represent 100% of 
the industry based on reports received which rep- 
resent 97% for 1934-1935 and 81% for 1936-1937. 

*Figures for years 1934, 1935, and 1936 in- 
cluded under Industrial Pneumatic and Soltd 
Truck, Tractor, and Tratler Tires. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





N NEW ENGLAND the tendency is 

toward business contraction  al- 
though actual performance in most 
lines is somewhat better than sentiment 
in important business circles. The 
drop in the stock market has been a 
prime factor in increasing conservatism 
among business leaders. Miscellaneous 
manufacturing is not up to the level 
of three and six months ago; yet in 
most industries the drop is not above 
10%. Demand for’ cotton goods has 
improved. Shoes are moving better at 
retail, but manufacturers are still oper- 
ating cautiously. The fall manufactur- 
ing season now closing has been dis- 
appointing, 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Bristol, R. I., plant will assist in manu- 
facturing a $97,592 order for Navy De- 
partment cable awarded to the Bait- 
inger Electric Co., Inc., 95 Chambers 
St., New York, N. Y. 

More than 75 employes of the com- 
pany’s Bristol plant held their first an- 
nual outing on the evening of August 


25 at a Bristol farm. Dinner was 
served under the trees, followed by 
dancing. Officials of the company, 


guests at the affair, included General 
Manager Ernest Brown, I. Leo Cant- 
well, R. E. Callahan, C. R. Beals, and 
F. F. Fiske. 

A one-story brick building, 80 by 
100 feet, is being erected at the plant 
of U. S. Rubber, 355 Valley St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., for storage purposes at a 
cost of about $19,500. 

The Army Quartermasters’ Corps 
has awarded the company a contract 
totaling about $11,155 for 3,300 pairs of 
boots for the CCC. 

At the rubber company’s Naugatuck, 
Conn., plant Sport Shoe Making Con- 
veyer No. 93 won the Quality Contest 
conducted in the Fabric Shoe Making 
Dept. from July 19 to August 20. The 
winner set an all-time low record for 
damage on sport shoes. On August 30 
a hot dog and corn roast was given 
the operators of Conveyer No. 93 under 
Section Foreman Myles Long. 


The Linde Air Products Co., unit of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., has moved 
its Boston, Mass., district office to 441 
Stuart St. 


The Ribelastic Co., Inc., which has 
been on Roosevelt Ave., Central Falls, 
the past ten years, has been forced to 
move to 184 Middle St., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Robert A. Pidgeon, president and 
treasuer of the concern, stated that the 
removal was necessary because another 
company has purchased the mill at 
Central Falls and desires to occupy it. 
Mr. Pidgeon further added the plant 
will continue to employ about 35 work- 
ers. 





Ernest I. Kilcup 


Davol Election 


Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., 
at a recent meeting of the directorate 
elected the following officers: Ernest I. 
Kilcup, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, president, and treasurer; Walter 
L. Davol, vice president, secretary, and 
assistant treasurer; Edward Osborne, 
assistant treasurer; Ralph D. Berry, 
assistant secretary. Last spring, at the 
time of the death of Chas. J. Davol, 
then chairman of the board, president, 
and treasurer of the company, Mr. Kil- 
cup was secretary, acting treasurer, 
and managing executive; while Walter 
L. Davol was assistant treasurer and 
assistant managing executive. Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Berry will continue their 
duties of office manager and purchasing 
agent, respectively, in addition to their 
work in their official capacities. Since 
all four of these officers have been ex- 
ecutives of the company for many 
years, a continuance of its policies is 
assured. 

New President 


Ernest Irons Kilcup, newly elected 
Davol president, was born in Provi- 
dence, January 27, 1891, and attended 
the public schools and Brown Univer- 
sity. While at school he worked part 
time and learned four trades, complet- 
ing this training after leaving college. 
Later he abandoned mechanical occu- 
pations to receive office training and 
entered the employ of a mail-order 
house, acting, successively, as corre- 
spondent, assistant to department man- 
ager, and department manager. 

In 1918 he went to work for the Da- 
vol Rubber Co. as clerk. While there 
he installed the credit department as a 
definite and separate part of the organ- 
ization, eventually becoming credit 
manager. In 1928 Mr. Kilcup was made 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
firm, in 1930 secretary and acting trea- 
surer, in 1933 managing executive, and 


recently president, treasurer, and chair- 
man of the board of directors, of which 
he has long been a member. 

Mr. Kilcup is very active in the af- 
fairs of the National Association of 
Credit Men, having served as a direc- 
tor, vice president, and president, and 
he has also held office in the Rhode 
Island Association of Credit Men. He 
is much in demand as a speaker, par- 
ticularly on economic subjects. He 
belongs to the Masons and Woodmen 
of the World and is a director of the 
Providence Y. M. C. A., George L. 
Claflin Co., Providence Chamber of 
Commerce as well as a trustee of the 
3arrington Public Library and a mem- 
ber of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the Town Planning 
Commission of Barrington. During 
the life of NRA Mr. Kilcup was an 
alternate member of the code author- 
ity of the rubber sundries division of 
the rubber manufacturing industry. 
Formerly, for five years, he was an in- 
structor in economics, marketing, mer- 
chandising, and financial management 
at Northeastern University. In June, 
1937, the Rhode Island College of Phar- 
macy conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science upon him in recogni- 
tion of his work in the credit and phar- 
maceutical fields. His hobby is golf. 

This executive is married and lives 
at 6 Elton Rd., Barrington, R. I. 





B. B. Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., will erect four buildings on Me- 
morial Drive, Cambridge, at an esti- 
mated cost of $350,000. 


D. R. & D. Tire Co., Inc., Newport, 
R. I. Hearing on the petition for dis- 
solution of the D. R. & D. Tire Co., 
Inc., as a corporation filed in Newport 
Superior Court has been assigned by 
Judge Mortimer A. Sullivan for Oc- 
tober 4. The petition states that the cor- 
poration, formed in 1931, is owned by 
Max Roth and Abram David, each of 
whom own 100 shares of stock, and 
that the assets listed are in excess of 
the liabilities. The two men desire to 
purchase the business, dissolve the cer- 
portion, and form a partnership as the 
DR. & D: Tite Co. 


The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has reported through 
H. E. H. Cox that its employes who 
went on strike June 28 returned to 
work August 30 as the result of the 
untiring efforts of the Connecticut 
State Boardof Mediation and Arbi- 
tration with which the local union and 
the company management held several 
conferences. The company agreed to 
continue to recognize, as it has done 
since March 29, the local union of the 
United Rubber Workers of America as 
the bargaining agency for its own 
members. 





Many old timers as we!l as modern 
rubber compounders should be inter- 
ested in the history of a pair of rubber 
boots purchased in 1898 and now in the 
possession of F. S. Malm, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc, New York, 
N. Y. The boots were made by the 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. 

Quoting Mr. Malm, “These boots 
were one of several hundred pairs pur- 
chased in Cumberland, Tenn., when do- 
ing construction work on the Cumber- 
land River about 40 years ago. They 
were given me by a relative who used 
them in Tennessee over a period of 
10 years during which time they had 
considerable exposure to sunlight and 
warm weather. During the past twen- 
ty years they have been used yearly 
on hunting and fishing trips by himself 
and friends with feet small enough to 
fit into a 6% C boot. Aside from their 
age they are still in excellent condi- 
tion. The rubber appears flexible and 
free from cracks.” 

The following formulas for rubber 
boots were used by the Hood company 
in 1898, the year Mr. Malm’s boots 
were originally purchased. The boots 
may have been made in 1897 or 1896, 
but there is no marked difference in 
the formulas used in those years. 
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Old Rubber Boots 




















Rubber Boot of 1898 


CoveER 


, and the boots were vulcanized on 
wooden lasts in box heaters, the vul- 
canizing time being six hours and the 
temperature rising to 260° F. 

Heel covers are no longer used, but 
were in common use at the time. Their 
purpose was to provide an under-cured 
upper surface on the molded heel to 
better adhesion 
tained with cement. 
heel stock is somewhat startling, con- 
taining as it does no raw rubber. 
very probable, however, 
continuously 
yith residues from stocks for other 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., North 
stockholders 
approved a revised plan for simplifica- 
tion of the capital structure, featuring 
a three-for-one split of the common 
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Publie Debts 


The gross public debt of the U. S. reached 
$436.39 per capita on June 30, 1937, according 
to an estimate by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, based on a total public debt of 
slightly over $56,000,000,000. On June 30, 1929, 
the per capita public debt was only $277.23. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 

TORE ccscdcscccisssscces: Be Oee “Seen 
TGSD ssccs cetseeroeseoesc SR ORTES sane 
(ae secccccscccce 44,469,504 6,659,899 

1937 

BE, bs emia: sbeenseosseed. neal 535,546 
Se $000 csenue 4,418,474 775,202 
DEBT. Gikcsscakneuceesnes EOL 968,053 
Pe sbcctsnakaanes wvece 35658,600 724,757 
SS eee 4,470,572 941,235 
SE 2g gaawes een anitow -. 5,737,563 1,253,370 
WRG occ oo oe ene 4,302,503 924,127 


Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
spates Department of Commerce, Washington, 
pa 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for August, 1937: 

Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 

















Latex, 
Concentrated 
tex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom...... 9,155 540 
United States® ....... 36,137 643 
Continent of Europe.. 9,527 341 
British possessions ... 5,241 133 
DGGGR (i costewses sees 1.713 4 
Other countries ...... 1,077 14 
ZOMG .cissseccsses. Geen 1,675 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
Wet 
Rubber 
Dry (Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
ee errr err ree 9,175 3,211 
Dutch Borneo ........ nome 2,862 289 
ava and other Dutch islands. 225 2 
MEMWEK cascccsbcccesbsccescs S687 ae 
British Borneo oe 508 40 
Burma ..... ee > 91 1 
SARS ee : 2,321 516 
French Indo-China ........ ; 245 101 
OEREF COURIERS 6.005 006060% e 164 10 
So eer deaasxaheees oo 17.228 4,176 





*Sheet and crepe rubber exports to the United 
States for July, 1937, were 39,777 (revised) 
tons. 
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U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Lkmports for 1937 


Manicoba 
and Totals 


Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ———————.__ Ba-_ Miscel- 
alg ule Grosso 1937 1936 lata laneous Waste 








160 32,820 31,292 13 383 201 
12 43,289 35,219 37. 1,300 §=217 
212 52,039 37,451 21 894 572 
190 35,850 40,365 6 283 99 
175 .. 50,840 35,600 44 669 868 
188 .. 48,956 41,802 47 641 374 
413... 39,108 35,847 44 726 = 8=—307 
293 -- 48,785 42,563 14 513 266 
1,7¢ eS Mee 226 5,409 2,904 
ONG se | pteke 300,139 784 5,565 1,504 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics, 
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Rubber in Airships 


The part that rubber plays in the 
construction of the new flying-boats 
of the overseas service of Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., is given in a recent issue 
of the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. To begin with, the engines 
are mounted on rubber to prevent 
vibration being transmitted to the body 
of the aircraft. Formerly these mount- 
ings were similar to those used for 
automobile engines. Now, however, 
the “Lord” type of bush is employed 
which uses rubber in shear and is giv- 
ing excellent results. Rubber-covered 
cable is generally used in the electrical 
system. Each of the instruments re- 
quired, especially for blind flying, is 
protected from vibration by means of 
small pads of rubber, and the wireless 
set is “tension-suspended” in an elastic 
sling. Among the systems of de-icing 
wings now being tested is one using 
rubber “boots” which are fitted to the 
leading edge and can be inflated or 
deflated at will and thus crack the ice 
that may form there; in another sys- 
tem, perforate rubber tubes set along 
exposed edges distribute a de-icing 
chemical by which any ice settling on 
the edges is liquefied. The windows 
are set in a rubber jointing compound, 
and all doors have special rubber 
joints. The newest airplanes are pro- 
vided with a system allowing for flex- 
ing of the wing tip floats on impact 
with the water. To eliminate torsional 
vibration that may be transmitted to 
the plane from the floats, a suitably 
placed shock-absorbing device using 
rubber is provided. 

All furniture in the plane is mounted 
in rubber to damp vibration; the mat- 
tresses are of rubberized hair; though 
rubber floor-coverings are too heavy 
for airplane use, rubber-backed carpet 
has been found satisfactory. The 
specially designed light metal chairs 
are fitted with elongated air cushions 
of rubber which cover back and seat. 
These units, which weigh only five 
pounds each, can easily be slipped into 
and out of their fabric covers to be 
used as life belts in case of emergency. 
Tests have shown that one of these 
upholstery units is capable of support- 
ing two men weighing together 280 
pounds. Head and arm rests of these 
chairs are padded with rubber. 

The gear used for launching and 
beaching consists of an under-carriage 
mounted on four pneumatic - tired 
wheels. Rubber mooring-buoys, pat- 
ented by the airplane builders, Messrs. 
Short Bros., are used at various aero- 
dromes on the route over Africa and 
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have been found satisfactory; they do 
not damage the hulls as wooden or 
metal buoys sometimes would be found 
to do. 

If ways can be found to eliminate 
the drawbacks of rubber for some pur- 
poses by reducing the weight of 
sponge and expanded rubber, for in- 
stance, still more uses for rubber would 
be found in the construction of air- 
planes. 


Shock Absorbers for 
Freight Cars 


Freight cars fitted with rubber shock- 
absorbing springs to protect freight 
from damage resulting from shocks 
due to impact or jerking are now in- 
stalled on the L.M.S. Railway. The 
rubber springs are arranged horizontal- 
ly to form a buffer between wagon 
body and chassis. Tests show that 
these springs reduce the shock to the 
load by as much as 300%. 





Floating Floors 


Architects are showing increasing 
interest in the problem of reducing 
sound transmission particularly in 
buildings for residential purposes, and 
last year several requests were received 
by the Building Research Board for 
advice in this matter. Tests by the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory have shown 
that so far best results are obtainable 
by providing so-called “floating” floors. 
These floors, according to the report of 
the Building Research Board for 1936, 
consist of a concrete slab insulated 
from the main structural floor by small 
pads of rubber. It seems that a method 
has been devised by which the top slab 
is raised out of contact with the main 


floor after it has set so that no 
“bridging” is possible. For most resi- 
dential buildings suitable insulation 


would be provided by raising a two- 
inch slab one inch from the main floor. 





International Conference 
in 1938 


The Council of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry intends to organize 
an International Conference on rubber 
during the week commencing May 23, 
1938. The Rubber Division of the 


American Chemical Society has already 
appointed an influential committee to 
collaborate with the Council of the 
I.R.I., and other bodies also will co- 
operate. 









— GERMANY — 


Leipzig Fair 


In view of the many restrictions un- 
der which rubber manufacturers in 
Germany are at present working, the 
displays at this year’s Fall Fair at Leip- 
zig receive special attention. It may 
immediately be said that while the range 
of goods shown by individual manufac- 
turers was in some respects rather lim- 
ited as compared with previous years, 
there was no lack of novelties. To be- 
gin with, all rubber manufacturers (at 
Jeast all represented at the fair) are 
now using Buna to a certain extent, 
and technical goods and gloves of this 
material were seen on several stands. 

One company (the Deka) has devel- 
oped a method of impregnating fabrics 
with synthetic rubber, and different ar- 
ticles of this material were on view. 
This firm also showed capes and in- 
fants’ panties of artificial silk impreg- 
nated with some synthetic product the 
nature of which is kept secret. The 
new material, it is claimed, washes like 
rayon, but should not be wrung out 
or ironed with a hot iron. 

Another novel product that attracted 
considerable attention was a transpar- 
ent fabric of finest raw silk impreg- 
nated with rubber. This material is 
used chiefly for infants’ panties; these, 
by the way, are now made adjustable 
both in length and in width, and con- 
sequently only one size is supplied. 
Other new uses for the transparent 
material are for raincapes, hair-dress- 
ing capes, and sponge bags. 

A variety of brushes of all rubber 
or combined with other material was 
shown. One type, developed for clean- 
ing suede and buckskin shoes, is of 
sponge rubber in which fine glass fibers 
are embedded. These brushes are 
available in a number of styles. 

Some time ago an ingenious person 
hit on the idea of making door mats 
from pieces cut from old tires. The 
novelty caught on apparently, for at 
the Leipzig Fair there were now no 
fewer than‘five different types of mats 
utilizing old tires in various ways. 
Continental showed some mats made 
entirely of reclaimed rubber, which, it 
appears, can be supplied in any hue de- 
sired as the original dark mat can be 
sprayed with the appropriate color. 





Buna Production and Use 


Buna, as said above, is being used 
by all German manufacturers, but at 
present, perforce, in only very limited 
quantities as the total output now is 
only about 200 tons a month. The 
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large-scale experimental plants of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie at Leverkusen 
and Ludwigshafen are still the only 
sources of supply, but work on the 
special Buna plant at Schopkau is be- 
ing rushed so that it will probably be 
in full production by next year when it 
will put out about 2,000 metric tons a 
month. There are reliable reports of 
plans for a second large Buna plant to 
be erected somewhere in Westphalia. 
Incidentally, the price of Buna has re- 
cently been reduced to 3.50 marks per 
kilogram: at the present rate of ex- 
change, this is still more than three 
times the current price of natural rub- 
ber. 

If for all this, Buna is being worked 
up by all rubber manufacturers, it is 
largely to become familiar with and to 
meet the problems its manufacture 
presents and further to accustom the 
public to products made from it. The 
substitution of Buna for natural rubber 
entails considerable expenditure for 
special machinery and for changes in 
plant in general; in some cases new ex- 
constructed. At 
technicians, 


been 
chemists, 
and workmen have to be 
trained in handling the new material. 
Fortunately for rubber manufacturers 
the past year has proved a profitable 
one, because business 1m- 
proved, but also because the reorgan- 
ization and rationalization plans that 
have been undertaken have borne fruit; 
they are thus in a position to make 
the more or less far-reaching changes 
in method and equipment that the use 
of Buna involves. They are preparing 
now to be quite ready to undertake 
wholesale substitution of the synthetic 
rubber for the natural product as soon 
as the former is available in sufficiently 


have 
time 


tensions 
the same 
specially 


not only 


large quantities 


EUROPEAN NOTES 


By royal decree, July 14, 1937, the 


Italian government is authorized to 
make certain changes in the rates of 
duty for rubber, to exempt from duty 
machines and other materials imported 
for the production of synthetic rubber, 
to reduce other taxes and charges on 
such raw material and to provide sub- 
sidies to promote the manufacture and 
use of synthetic rubber. The Ministry 
of Finance is further authorized to ap- 
propriate up to 3,000,000 lire annually 
for five fiscal years from 1937-1942 to 
promote all works calculated to solve 
the problem of national production of 
synthetic rubber. In addition, further 
sums may be appropriated to subsidize 
the production of synthetic rubber. 

A later report states that two new 
companies have been formed in Milan 
in connection with the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, in both of which the 
I.R.I. (Industrial Reconstruction Insti- 
tute) and the Societa Italiana Pirelli 
are interested. The first, the Instituto 
per Lo Studio Della Gomma Sintetica, 
is at present capitalized at 2,000,000 lire 


and will be devoted chiefly to research 
work in synthetic rubber; the second, 
Societa Italiana Per La Produziona 
Della Gomma Sintetica, has a provi- 
sional capital of 1,000,000 lire and will 
undertake the production of synthetic 
rubber on an experimental scale to be- 
gin with. Prof. Francesco Giordani is 
president of the first concern, and Al- 
berto Pireili, of the second. 

Of late tires have been produced in 
Italy made of locally produced syn- 
thetic rubber which are claimed to have 
given a mileage of about 15,000 km. and 
are said to have shown practically the 
same wear as tires of natural rubber. 

Reports are current that Bata is also 
taking up the production of synthetic 
rubber in Czechoslovakia. The basis 
of this material is said to be sugar 
beets. 

Chemische Weekblad’ reports that N. 
V. Gebroeders Meren, of Haarlem, the 
oldest rubber manufacturer in Holland, 
is also producing a synthetic rubber 
being marketed under the name of Me- 
The material is said to have 
good elasticity, great resistance to 
wear, to benzine and other petroleum 
hydrocarbons, acids and alkalis; it is 
unaffected by heat, air, or light. It 
seems to be used in the chemical in- 
dustry and for some types of packing. 


preen. 
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The Paris Exposition 


Since a special Rubber Pavilion had 
been built for the International Ex- 
position at Paris, one might have ex- 
pected to find all the rubber exhibits 
housed in this building. While foreign 
and plantation organizations 
are indeed represented here, it is to 
the pavilions of the respective countries 
that one must go to view such foreign 
rubber exhibits as were shown. Of 
these, by the way, it appears to be 
universally agreed that the most nota- 
ble is the Buna exhibit in the imposing 
German pavilion where most of the 
steps in the production of Buna are 
prominently and_ graphically shown, 
and extraordinary displays portray the 
superiority of Buna tires and tubes 
over those of natural rubber as regards 
resistance to heat, ultra-violet rays, 
and oil. 

The Rubber Pavilion is a two-story 
building carpeted throughout with vari- 
ous types of rubber flooring supplied 
by several French firms. At the en- 
trance a section has been laid with a 
plastic rubber composition called 
“granilastic’” provided by the firm of 
Hte. Boulenger, Paris. The leading 
French rubber manufacturers have 
their products on view in stands and 
glass cases on the lower floor. Among 
others are the radio-vulcanization ap- 
paratus developed by MM. Leduc and 
Dufour, of the Office National des 
Recherches et Inventions, also a small 
rubber plant, the equipment for which 
has been supplied by leading French 
manufacturers of rubber machinery; 
and at intervals during the day several 


research 
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of the machines are shown in 
tion. 

Rubber plantations and scientific re- 
search are represented on the upper 
floor. The operation of an up-to-date 
rubber estate in Indo-China is shown 
by means of charts, diagrams, photo- 
and models which give the 
visitor a good idea of the work of 
clearing the land, tapping, preparing 
the rubber, packing, and shipping it as 
well as of the welfare work and health 
measures undertaken for the coolies. 
These views bring home strikingly the 
rapid development of rubber growing 
in Indo-China in recent years, for this 
territory was really the last among 
what are now the important Far East- 
ern rubber centers to take up rubber 
cultivation seriously. 

Although Hevea seed was brought to 
Indo-China from Netherland India in 
1897, very little interest was shown in 
rubber for a good many years so that 
in 1910 the planted area covered only 
475 hectares. However in the next 15 
years this was increased to 30,000 
hectares. But the industry received its 
real stimulus during the boom follow- 
ing the introduction of the Stevenson 
Restriction Scheme; between 1925 and 
1927 more than 200,000,000 francs were 
invested in Hevea plantations in Indo- 
China, and in the three years 1926-1928, 
inclusive, the planted areas under rub- 
ber rose from 30,000 to 70,000 hectares, 
In 1936 the planted area was given as 
127,000 hectares, of which 35% was 
budded against 25% in Netherland 
India and 6.4% in Malaya, and the total 
capital invested is estimated to be at 
least 1,000,000,000 francs. Exports of 
rubber from Indo-China came to over 
40,000 tons in 1936 and are expected to 
reach 50,000 this year. 

Among the = scientific 
represented at the exposition is the 
Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, 
formed in 1936 in connection with the 
research plans of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. The 
institute displayed a manometer by 
Prof. Ch. Dufraisse for the direct 
measurement of the rate of oxidation 
of rubber. Hitherto oxidation measure- 
ments could only be carried out in re- 
search laboratories by specially trained 
technologists, but in the new apparatus 
the most delicate operations are car- 
ried out automatically, and the device 
is so simple to handle and at the same 
time so accurate that any technician 
can use it and obtain reliable results in 
five to six hours on samples of any 
shape and weighing less than a gram. 

The Rubber Producers Research As- 
sociation shows various new products 
—rubber paints Rubbone, rubber and 
tar mixes, rubbered wool, rubber de- 
rivatives including chlorinated rubber 
and latex, and expanded chlorinated 
rubber. For the latter remarkable 
thermic insulation properties are 
claimed. 

The Rubber Stichting, of Amster- 
dam, had a large part in the arrange- 
ment of the displays in the planting 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Plantation Acreages 


The total area planted to rubber in 
Malaya at the end of 1936 is 3,236,644 
acres, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, S.S. and F.M.S. Estates 
of 100 acres and over accounted for 
2,021,702 acres, of which 1,847,775 acres 
were mature and 173,927 acres imma- 
ture; small holdings of under 100 acres 
had a total planted area of 1,214,942 
acres. Data concerning the proportion 
of mature and immature acreage of 
these holdings were not given. 

About half the estates are in the 
F.M.S., mainly in Perak and Selangor, 
and only 10% in the S.S. The percent- 
age of small holdings in the S.S. is also 
about 10%, but the balance is almost 
equally divided between F.M.S. and the 
U.M.S. (Unfederated Malay States). 
However, the state having the largest 
area is Johore, in the U.M.S. Estates 
here have a total planted area of 
516,176 acres; while small holdings ac- 
count for 359,000 acres. The small 
holdings may be said to be entirely 
Asiatic-owned. Estates over 100 acres 
are chiefly owned by Europeans who 
control about 75% of the total éstate 
area, or 1,497,919 acres; of the re- 
mainder, 340,662 acres belong to Chin- 
ese, 94,629 to Indian, and 88,492 to 
other Asiatics. In all, Asiatics control 
1,738,725 acres of rubber to 1,497,919 
acres owned by Europeans. 


Replanted Areas Low 


The larger estates are reported to 
have shown much more attention to 
manuring and replanting during 1936. 
But much of the replanting, only tenta- 
tive, was preliminary to more extensive 
operations to be undertaken in the cur- 
rent year. Figures issued by the 
Malayan rubber controller show that 
in the period June, 1936, to December, 
1936, only 25,260 acres were replanted; 
whereas under the provisions of the 
Rubber Restriction Committee 60,000 
acres could have been replanted. 


Native Rubber 


The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya has a staff of Asiatic rubber 
instructors who work under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These Asiatics 
are trained to advise and assist the 
owners of small rubber holdings. The 
service was started in 1934, when the 
first efforts were devoted to teaching 
natives. to improve the quality of the 
tubber prepared. This work has al- 
ready shown gratifying results. At re- 
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cent agricultural shows native sheet of 
high quality was exhibited. The pro- 
portion of native is being shipped with- 
out having to be remilled first into 
blanket crepe is increasing, so much so 
that manufacturers in Europe and 
America, who have been in the habit 
of buying large amounts of the in- 
ferior, remilled blanket crepe, have 
been complaining of a shortage of this 
type of rubber. Formerly a large pro- 
portion of native sheet was so badly 
made that it had to be remilled before 
it could be put on the market. Now 
natives have learned to prepare clean 
sheet, and more and more of them are 
buying the simple and cheap smoke 
houses designed specially for them. In 
scme parts it does not pay the natives 
to smoke their rubber themselves, and 
here they sell the unsmoked sheets. 
The rise in the price of rubber has 
enabled small holders to undertake 
more ambitious improvements which 
require more money; thus there has 
been some budding on a few holdings, 
and several are considering replanting. 
It is curious to note that natives are 
reluctant to follow the advice of the 
rubber instructors regarding the use 
and control of jungle plants among 
their rubber; they do not wish to en- 
courage these plants for fear that this 
might lead to their receiving a lower 
assessment under present restriction. 


Budgrafted Area 


The total area budded at the end of 
1936 was 208,936 acres, of which 121,442 
acres were mature, but only 47,645 
acres were actually in tapping. 

Budgrafting made its greatest strides 
in Malay in the years 1927-1930 in- 
clusive when altogether 134,198 acres 
were budded, or about 64% of the 
present budded area. In 1930 alone, 
47,795 acres were added to the budded 
area, which is only about 2,000 acres 
short of the entire acreage budded in 
the period 1931-1936 inclusive. In 1936 
the newly budded area was 8,606 acres, 
against the very low figure of 3,285 
acres in 1935. 


Production and Exports 


The total output of rubber in 1936 
came to 365,005 tons, against 378,381 
tons in 1935. In both years estates of 
over 100 acres produced almost two- 
thirds of the total crop. Exports of 
concentrated latex have grown con- 
siderably in the last six years rising 
from 1,925 tons in 1931 to 16,937 tons 
in 1936. 


High July Shipments 


During July, 1937, rubber shipments 
from Malaya totaled 72,704 tons, the 
highest for any month since 1929, and 
exceeded all estimates for the month. 
One reason for these abnormally high 
shipments is that producers wished to 
ship as much rubber as possible before 
the higher freight rates went into 
effect August 1. It is suggested that 
the decision of the assessment com- 
mittee to revise all assessments here 
has forced growers to put their best 
foot forward, so to speak, and to pro- 
duce as much as possible. Shipments 
for August were in some quarters ex- 
pected to reach 65,000 tons since the 
rubber controller has urged estates and 
small holdings to produce and sell 
their rubber during the present quarter 
as he intends to curtail to a minimum 
stock held at the end of the quarter. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is showing much inter- 
est in fresh rubber latex, reports the 
Ceylon representative at the Johannes- 
burg Exhibition. Rubber latex is being 
used there for manufacturing footwear 
as well as for making a special variety 
of paper said to be remarkably white 
and durable. It is also used for water- 
proofing sacks for cotton and wool for 
export. 


JAPAN 


After reaching a peak figure of 
11,749 tons at the end of 1934, rubber 
stocks in Kobe, Japan, declined steadi- 
ly through 1935 and early 1936. But 
in November, 1936, there was an up- 
turn, and stocks increased regularly 
until they reached a high of 12,422 tons 
on June, 1937; they were only slightly 
lower on July 26, at 12,055 tons. Below 
are the 1936-1937 month-end stocks as 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


1936-1937. MontTu-En1 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
* 1937 figures, end of last calendar 
each month. 
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CEYLON 


In 1936 the total tappable area under 
rubber in Ceylon was 575,209 acres, dis- 
tributed as follows: large estates of 
100 acres and over, 343,656 acres; small 
estates from 10 to 100 acres, 119,331 
acres; and small holdings of less than 
10 acres, 112,222 acres. Replanting was 
slow in 1934 and 1935, amounting to 
only 290 and 761 acres respectively. But 
in 1936, 260 replanting permits were 
issued for a total of 7,407 acres; of this 
6,411 acres were cleared by the end of 
the year, and 4,379 acres were re- 
planted. Budded rubber has been used 
in all cases of replanting. 

During the first half of 1937 Ceylon 
exported 68,764,388 pounds of rubber; 
about half this amount went to the 
United States. 


NETHERLAND 
INDIA 
Native Production 


Native rubber production is again 
subject to much acrimonious discussion. 
Since figures concerning acreage and 
numbers of trees have been issued, 
pens have been very busy figuring po- 
tential output, and, as usual, the most 
varying results have been obtained. On 
the one hand some find that their 
present quota is about as much as the 
natives can produce; on the other, po- 
tential is put at the fantastic figure of 
700,000 tons. 

It is worth noting that no official 
estimates regarding potential output 
have been given out. Indeed in of- 
ficial quart2rs native outputs are frank- 
ly regarded as wrapped in the utmost 
uncertainty. The returns from the tree 
census may be as much as 10% below 
the actual number, it is stated, for since 
these have come in, it has developed 
that many natives, not understanding 
the aim of the census and fearing an 
increase in taxes, deliberately under- 
estimated their holdings and in several 
cases concealed them altogether. An 
efficient committee is now going into 
the matter thoroughly. 

Meanwhile British writers assert 
that Netherland India authorities have 
been speeding up native shipments to 
make a strong impression on the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee, 
in preparation of claims to more 
favorable assessments. They point for 
confirmation of this belief to the an- 
nouncement that Dutch authorities be- 
gan to issue export licenses for native 
rubber for the fourth quarter of 1936 
early in August. This work was done 
to avoid stagnation since native gar- 
dens had already used up all their third 
quarter licenses. Natives, by the way, 
had already exceeded their quotas by 
15,639 tons. Whatever construction one 
may wish to put on this action, one 
fact emerges very clearly: Dutch 
natives at least will not be behind in 
their quotas. 


Goodyear at Buitenzorg 


The Goodyear tire factory at Buiten- 
zorg, Java, has been expanded whereby 
its productive capacity has been great- 
ly increased. The concern now expects 
to turn out daily 600 automobile tires, 
600 inner tubes, 7,500 vehicle tires, and 
6,800 inner tubes and will thus be in 
a position to meet not only all local 
demands but also foreign inquiries. It 
is also planned to produce daily 2,500 
feet of solid rubber tire for small 
native carts and dog-carts. This ma- 
terial, which is sold by the foot, has 
hitherto been imported, and Goodyear 
is the first to make it in Java. 


Minor Rubber Producing 
Countries 


Whenever the price of rubber is 
favorable, noticeable quantities of rub- 
ber appear on the market from the 
most out-of-the-way places, reminding 
us that at one time or another rubber 
trees have been planted in Papua and 
Belgian Congo, Madagascar and Kenya, 
Fiji, Samoa, the Gold Coast, and 
Liberia. Now again statistics show 
that the present restriction scheme has 
helped to bring out increasing quanti- 
ties of rubber from these countries. 

Below are comparative figures of 
rubber exports from some of these 
countries. Liberian rubber exports 
appear for the first time in 1934. 

Ruspser Exports—Lonc Tons 

Belgian 

Con- Gold Ni. Li- 
Papua* got Coast geria_ beria Total 
846 cvs 1,991 
1,007 ‘ost eee 
1,613 119 3,367 
2,059 869 5,137 
esos eee 1,909 


* Australian imports, years ending June 30. 
t Belgian imports. 


Paris Exposition 
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and scientific sections in the Rubber 
Pavilion. This organization was formed 
in 1936 also in connection with the 
international research work planned 
under the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Scheme. It has taken over and 
extended the propaganda and research 
work begun in 1923 by the Internation- 
al Association for Rubber Cultivation 
in Netherlands India. Now two sepa- 
rate sections have been established, one 
in Delft for scientific research and the 
other in Amsterdam for technical and 
commercial work. 

The Government Rubber Institute 
of Delft, Holland, founded in 1910, has 
on view photographs of an apparatus 
for vulcanizing in oil and of a plasto- 
meter-balance developed by Dr. J. 
Hoekstra, besides an apparatus for de- 
termining the volume of small samples 
of vulcanized rubber subjected to a 
swelling test. This latter device, called 
a Volumenometer, was designed by the 
engineer D. J. van Wijk. 


India Rubber World 
OHIO 
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Of particular interest to farmers was 
a paper presented by R. P. Gaylord, 
in charge of tire testing for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., which out- 
lined with slide film illustrations a 
series of tractor tire tests conducted 
over a long period under joint spon- 
sorship of the tractor and tire indus- 
tries. 

Important developments in the field 
of rim manufacture contributing to in- 
creased use of farm tractor and imple- 
ment tires were outlined by J. G. 
Swain, of Goodyear. Z 

H. W. Delzell, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
addressing the session on use of water 
in farm tractor tires, detailed exhaus- 
tive tests which demonstrated eight ad- 
vantages of such applications over 
metal weights. 

Function and operation of The Tire 
& Rim Association in its efforts to 
establish standards for tires, rims, 
wheels, and tubes for the tractor indus- 
try were discussed by C. L. Wenzel, 
of Detroit, president of the association. 

Importance of selecting pneumatic 
tractor tires of adequate capacity to 
give satisfactory durability under the 
conditions of the operation for which 
equipment is intended was emphasized 
by J. G. Kreyer, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

New methods of testing tractor tires 
with the aid of motion pictures were 
discussed in detail and demonstrated 
with projection of films made in the 
field by A.-W. Bull and M. K. Jessup, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Detroit. 

Development of methods for manu- 
facturing various types of wheels for 
use in conjunction with rubber tires on’ 
farm tractors and implements was dis- 
cussed by John H. Ploehn, works. man- 
ager of French & Hecht, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, has 
appointed Harry P. Schrank vice pres- 
ident in charge of production. He has 
been with the company 11 years, hav- 
ing represented the firm abroad and 
having served as office manager prior 
to this last promotion. 


The Alhambra Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of surgical gloves, recently moved 
from Fostoria to 124 Blaine Ave., Mari- 
on. Limited production marked this 
move, but it is expected output will 
be increased as soon as local employes 
learn the work. F. C. Cory is manager 
of the concern, and his son, Fred C. 
Cory, Jr., is sales manager. 


Peerless Rubber Co., 2355 E. 55th St., 
Cleveland, suffered damages estimated 
at nearly $50,000 from a smouldering 
fire that lasted several days beginning 
August 30. The cause was not known. 
Temporary offices of the company 
were set up at the Warehouse Rubber 
Co., 2729 E. 55th St. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





“Handbook of Chemistry.” Second 
Edition. Compiled and edited by Nor- 
bert A. Lange, Ph.D. Assisted by 
Gordan M. Forker, B.S. An appendix 
of Mathematical Tables and Formulas 
by Richard S. Burington, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Handbook Publishers, Inc., 
Sandusky, O., 1937. Fabricoid covers, 
53% by 7% inches, 1802 pages. Appen- 
dix. Indexed. Price $6. 

The second edition of this handbook, 
while retaining the general character- 
istics of the first, has 475 added pages 
of new material, and 408 pages of first 
edition data have, been revised and 
brought up-to-date. New material 
added includes; refractive index tables 
for more than 3,900 compounds, or- 
ganic reagents for inorganic analysis, 
melting points of organic compounds, 
formula index of organic compounds, 
and organic ring systems. 

The appendix of 250 pages contains 
mathematical formulas, a table of in- 


tegrals) and general mathematical 
tables. A 30-page index contains over 
2,700 listings, providing a workable 


reference in finding the information de- 
sired. 

The relatively large page size, the 
clear style of type, and the uncrowded 
arrangement of tables make this book 
exceptionally easy to read. This hand- 
book should prove a useful reference 
volume for those requiring ready ac- 
cess to chemical, physical, and mathe- 
matical data use in laboratory work 
and manufacturing. 


“Dictionnaire Technique du Caout- 
chouc.” L. Akobjanoff. Cloth, 173 
pages. Published by Revue Générale 
du Caoutchouc, 19, Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, Paris (8°®), France. 

This book is an English-French-Ger- 
man-Russian dictionary of 2,040 tech- 
nical words commonly used in the rub- 
ber industry. The dictionary is divided 
into four sections. Part 1 lists alpha- 
betically the English words followed 
by the French, German, and Russian 
equivalents. The English words are 
numbered in order for reference. Parts 
2, 3, and 4 contain the alphabetical clas- 
sification of the same French, German, 
and Russian words, respectively. Here 
each word is followed by its English 
reference number so that the transla- 
tion may be found in Part J. The 
dictionary does not include the names 
of synthetic chemical products. 

The introduction points out the 
many difficulties translators encounter 
in literature due to the rapid develop- 
ments in the industry which create new 
names for products, machines, and 
processes, 
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“Witco Products—Chemicals, Oils, 
Pigments.” Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
136 pages. This bulletin gives informa- 
tion on properties, specifications, ap- 
plications, and other data for principal 
Witco products, which include a large 
number used in the rubber industry. 
The booklet is conveniently divided in- 
to six sections: carbon black, colors, 
white pigments, fillers, chemicals, and 
Pioneer products. In addition to the 
regular index a guide is included which 
lists the products according to their 
industrial use. 


“Baldwin - Southwark.”  Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
28 pages. Included in the August is- 
sue of this house organ is a brief out- 
line of the features of the Heinrich 
electric hydraulic platen press for the 
manufacture of molded printing plates 
and the 1,000-ton Southwark hydrau- 
lic press used extensively in the manu- 
facture of rubber printing mats. Other 
subjects covered in this issue are stage 
elevators in Radio City Music Hall, 
Tate-Emery load indicator, a Diesel 
power plant, Boulder Dam turbines, 
and the development of plastic molding 
and equipment. 


“What Can Industry Do about Un- 
employment?” Booklet-Editorial No. 
23 by Allen W. Rucker in collabora- 
tion with N. W. Pickering, president 
of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn. 16 pages. This pamphlet 
outlines the current generalities being 
offered to solve the unemployment 
problem. The deficiency of these gen- 
eralities is revealed by extending them 
to quantitative terms. The authors 
point out the task before industry in 
the solution of this problem and rec- 
ommend the adoption of a rational pro- 
gram of (a) objectives, (b) require- 
ments for attaining the objectives, and 
(c) methods for meeting the require- 
ments. A suggestive program is set 
forth by the authors. 

This booklet states, “Since 1923, in 
good times and bad alike, the job op- 
portunity per going firm has ranged 
between 42 and 44 persons per plant. 
To provide employment for ten million 
persons, some 67,000 new enterprises 
would be needed in excess of those ac- 
tive in 1935.” 

Two methods of action are presented 
based on the theory that total annual 
factory payrolls are limited by the to- 
tal gross farm income. The authors 
invite discussion and stress the need 
of concrete thinking by business men 
on this subject. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 



















“Challenging the Infinite—Finding 
the Appropriate—Achieving the Ulti- 
mate.” The Stanley Chemical Co., 
East Berlin, Conn. 40 pages. Through 
photographs and descriptive matter 
this attractive book takes the reader 
through a tour of the Stanley Chemical 
Co.’s plant. Starting with the research 
and control laboratories, the reader is 
taken step by step from the checking 
of raw materials, through the formu- 
lation of new coatings, and on to the 
production department till the finished 
materials are ready for shipment. Of 
interest to rubber. manufacturers is a 
statement on page 27 to the effect that 
specially adapted Banbury mills are 
used for high speed and quality grind- 
ing of colors. Lacquer coatings for 
rubber are discussed on page 35. Ex- 
tremely modern in its format, this book 
is one of the most interesting publica- 
tions of its kind. A limited edition 
does not permit mailing of copies for 
general distribution. They will be de- 
livered by the company’s sales repre- 
sentatives. 


“News about du Pont Rubber Chem- 


icals.” FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. A news 
letter, dated September 1, 1937, de- 


scribes the construction and wide va- 
riety of uses of the Universal auto- 
clave in the du Pont rubber laboratory. 
Included with the news letter were six 
reports: 

(1) “Extruded Tubing and Strip 
Compounds. Rubber and Neoprene.” 
18 pages. Section One, dealing with 
rubber, discusses the important factors 
involved in the manufacture of ex- 
truded articles. Compounds for spe- 
cific purposes are given with summaries 
of physical test data. Section Two, on 
Neoprene, makes recommendation for 
the application of Neoprene tubing and 
strips where service conditions indi- 
cate particular adaptability. Specific 
uses and several illustrative compounds 
with physical test data are given. 

(2) “Combination Inner Tube Patch 
Material.” 8 pages. This report pre- 
sents compounds for face and backing 
stock with physical test data. Recom- 
mendations for calendering and curing 
are given. 

(3) “Tire Repair Stocks Accelerated 
with Zenite Combinations.” 8 pages. 
The general requirements of retread 
stocks are presented. Retread com- 
pounds containing no stearic acid, made. 
possible by activating Zenite with Thi- 
onex, are shown along with others con- 
taining small amounts of stearic acid. 
Included in this report are several 
(Continued on page 80) 
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MACHINERY 


United States 


2,088,876 Rubber Article Trimmer. A. 
N. Spanel, Rochester, N. Y. 
2,089,337. Tire Spreading Tool. C. 
Byers, Primgar, Iowa. 
2,089,864. Tire Retreader. 
New York, N. Y. 
2,090,089. Tire Inflator. 
Seattle, Wash. 


J. Vayan, 
C. Wiegand, 


2,090,377. Vulcanizing Press. C. F. 
Schnuck, New Haven, assignor to 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 


sonia, both in Conn. 
er = Rubber Treating Apparatus. 
Claessen, Kuala Lumpur, Fed- 

he Malay States. 

2,090,717. Golf Ball Core. L. A. 
Young, Detroit, Mich. 

2,091,101. Tire Deflation Indicator. W. 
Z. Moss, Lakeview, Ore. 

2,092,481. Tire Spreader. 
Montclair, Neg 


Dominion of Canada 


367,829. Tire Retreader. M. M. Fish- 
er, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 

367,830. Footwear Manufacture Appa- 
ratus. D. G. Gash, Balaclava, Aus- 
tralia. 

368,119. 


R. J. Tennis, 


Tire Manufacturing Appara- 
tus. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. F. 
Wikle, Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. 

368,444. Tire Vulcanizer. H. V. James, 
Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


368,458. Apparatus to Form Rubber 
Threads. T. L. Shepherd, London, 
England. 


United Kingdom 


463,421. Grooving Devices. W. F. 
Errig and G. M. Pfundt. 

464,019. Dipping Mold. A. N. Spanel. 

464,567. Vulcanizer. H. Meyer. 

464,681. Wheel Tire Mold. Wingfoot 
Corp. 


Germany 


649,496. Vulcanizing Press. David 
Bridge & Co., Castleton, England. 
Represented by A. Zehnden, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. 

649,558. Apparatus to Make Molded 
Packing. Compagnie Generale d’Elec- 
tricite S.A., Paris, France. Repre- 
sented by S. Goldberg, Berlin. 





PROCESS 


United States 


2,088,930.  Stiffened Felt Hat. R. 
Schwarz, Vienna, Austria. 
2,089,376. Inanimate Figure. E. Jacob- 


son, New York, N. Y. 

2,089,783. Drying Footwear. C. H. 
Chace, Warwick, A. B. Lingley, 
Cranston, and J. P. Marshall, Coven- 
try, assignors to Phillips- Baker Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, all in R. I. 

2,089,879. Hosiery. R. E. Davis, as- 





Patents and Trade Marks 


signor to W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., 
both of Fort Payne, Ala. 

2,089,925. Rubber Impregnated Fibrous 
Material. S. B. Neiley, Winchester, 
assignor to Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co., North Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,090,014. Tubing. S. Wiiltse, assignor 
to A. S. Allen, both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,090,210. Inner Tubes. W. J. Lee, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,090,256. Tire Retreading. J. C. 
Heintz, Lakewood, O. 

2,090,509. Floor Covering. V. E. At- 
kins, Akron, assignor to Paine & 
Williams Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

2,090,510. Electrical Conductor and 
Manufacture. H. F. Bower, Rome, 
assignor to General Cable Corp., 
New York, both in N. Y. 

2,091,184. Flexible Abrasives. T. Pohl, 
Frankfurt a. M., and J. Schneider, 
Oberusel, assignors to Deutsche 
Gold & Silver Scheideanstalt vormals 
Roessler, Frankfurt a. M., all in 
Germany. 

2,091,234. Insulated Electromagnet. E. 
H. Branson, assignor to General 
Railway Signal Co., both of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

2,091,364. Controlling Liquid Absorb- 


ing of Coagulated Latex. E. J. Joss, 
Cranston, R. I., assignor to United 
States Rubber ‘Products, Inc., New 
York N.Y: 

2,091 455. Inflated Ball. J. T. Riddell, 


Evanston, Ill. 


2,091,559. Rubber Dispersions. E. A. 
Murphy and E. W. Madge, both of 
Birmingham, assignors to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, all in 
England. 

2,092,240. Rubber Articles. V. H. 


Bodle, Newton, Mass., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,092,332. Mixtures of Bituminous Sub- 
stances with Rubber. J. A. Plaizier, 
Overschie, and J. G. Fol, assignors 
to Internationale Vereeniging Voor 
De Rubber en Andere Cultures in 
Nederlandsch-Indie, both of The 
Hague, all in the Netherlands. 


Dominion of Canada 


367,761. Elastic Yarn, 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of F. D. Chittenden, Provi- 
dence, and K. J. Rupprecht, Barring- 
ton, co-inventors, both in R. I., 
CS Ae 

367,795. Puncture Sealing Tire Tube. 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of B. C. Eberhard, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S 

367,801. Latex Processing. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A,, 
assignee of W. T. L. Ten Broeck, 
Dolok Merangir, E. C. Sumatra. 

368,152. Static Resisting Garment. 
Surety Rubber Co., assignee of S. S. 
and J. B. Hall, co-inventors, all of 
Carrollton; O:;,-U. S.A. 

368,351. Protective Wearing Apparel. 
Baldwin Rubber Co., assignee of H. 
tk co both of Pontiac, Mich., 
LS Ae 


Dominion Rub- 










368,422. Printing Process. L. J 
pinger, assignee of H. H. Meyer, 
both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


463,150. Molding Rubber. U. 
and L. Moreo. 

463,176. Elastic Fabrics. 
Latex Processes, Ltd. 


Colombo 


International 


463,780. Compounding Latex. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd. 
463,933. Ornamenting Rubber. Inter- 


national Latex Processes, Ltd. 


463,969. Treating Chlorinated Rubber. 


T. N. Montgomery, A. P. Lowes, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd 


464,200. Molded Mats. A. H. Stevens. 
(Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.) 

464,290. Molding and Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber Valve Stems. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

464,576. Ornamenting Rubber. 
national Latex Processes, Ltd 

464,655. Rubber Articles. Research 
Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers and J. R. Scott. 

464,659. Compound Sheet Materials. 
F. S. I. Wernersson. 

464,717. Rubber Sheets. 
Latex Processes, Ltd., 
Porcellinis. 

464,958. Rubber 
Spencer. 


Inter- 


International 
and G. De 


Threads. W. M. 


Germany 


649,494. Removable Covers for Wring- 
ers, Etc. JIoco Rubber & Water- 
proofing Co., Ltd., and A. Ryan, both 
of Glasgow, Scotland. Represented 
by C. and E. Wiegand, both of Ber- 
lin. 

649,495. Hose. L. Szurgent, Vienna, 
Austria. Represented by G. Lotter- 
hos and M. Eule, both of Berlin. 





CHEMICAL 
United States 
Devulcanizing Agent. F. N. 
Pickett, London, England, assignor 


to United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


2,088,920. 


2,089,302. Rubber Preservative. W. L. 
Semon, Cuyahoga Falls, and A. W. 
Sloan, Akron, both in O., assignors 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
WY, 

2,089,398. Halogenated Rubber Hydro- 
halide. E. W. Moffett, Chicago, IIl., 


assignor, by mesne 
Marbo Patents Inc., 


assignments, to 
a corporation of 


el. 
2,089,809. Rubber and Carbon Black 
Compositions. N. J. Penning, as- 


signor to Penolite Corp., b« sth 
Chicago, III. 

2,089,810. Rubber Plastic Composi- 
tions. N. J. Penning, assignor to 


both of Chicago, IIl. + 

2,089,877. Scrap Rubber Paint. FE. O. 
Coats, assignor of one-half to H. B. 
Stratton, two-tenths to C. Rucker, 
and eight-tenths to I. Coats, all of 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Penolite Corp., 
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2,090,140. Chlorinated Rubber Coating 
Compositions. J. D. Murray, as- 
signor to Murray Liquafilm Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,090,242. Accelerators. J. Teppema, 
Wayne, N. J., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,090,629. Vulcanizing Dispersion for 
Latex. G. S. Hiers and J. E. Conrad, 
Bala-Cynwyd, assignors to Collins 
& Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, both 
in Pa. 

2,091,345. Accelerator. I. Williams, 
Woodstown, N. J., assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,091,712. Vulcanizing Agent. P. J. 
Leaper, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
to United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,091,878. Chlorine-Containing Rubber 
Compounds. J. M. Peterson, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., assignor to Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,092,600. Cement. W. O. Dayton, as- 
signor to Whitday Co., both of Chi- 
cago, Hl. 

2,092,601. Sealing and Impregnating 
Matter. W. O. Dayton, assignor to 
Whitday Co., both of Chicago, III. 


Dominion of Canada 


7,797. Accelerator. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of H. I. 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, O., both in 
the U. S. 

367,798. } Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, O., both in the U.S. A. 

367,799. Rubber Vulcanization. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del., as- 
signee of A. M. Clifford, Stow, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 

367,800. Accelerator. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of L. B. 
Sebrell, Silver Lake, O., both in the 


Ww. S.A. 

367,802. Treating Rubber. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
A. M. Clifford, Stow, O., both in the 
J, S. A. 

368,084. Plastic Compositions. Cellu- 
loid Corp., assignee of R. L. Shuman, 
both of Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 

368,127. Sponge Rubber Compositions. 
Industrial Process Corp., assignee of 
H. ha Noone both of Dayton, O., 
i. 

368, a oo Halides. Marbon 
Corp., assignee of H. A. Winkel- 
mann, both of Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


463,053. Vulcanizing Agent. H. J. 
Stevens, (trading as Farr-Vulcan 
Process Co.), and C. W. Smith. 

463,062. Rubber Color. W. W. Groves. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G.) 

463,074. Rubber Solution. H. Drey- 
fus 

463,160. Latex Foam Compounds. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd. 

463,166. Chlorinated Rubber Com- 
pounds. J. R. Geigy A.-G. 

463,194. Antioxidants. A. Carpmael. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G.) 

463,378 Accelerators. Wingfoot Corp. 

463,725. Latex Coating Compositions. 
M. R. Isaacs. 

463,726. Tire Compound. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and D. Parkinson. 

463,797. Latex Sealing Composition. 
J. O. Farrer. (Continental Can Co., 

nc.) 

463, 034, Latex Preservative. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


464,025. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tions. D. Traill and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

464,026. Accelerators. W. Baird, G. 
E. Nettleship, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

464,053. Synthetic Rubber. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A.-G. 

464,056. Fire-Resistant Latex Compo- 
sitions. Bakelite, Ltd. (Bakelite 
Corp. 

464,174 Rubber Solutions. J. Behre, 
H. Voss, R. Fromm, and J. Mau, 
(trading as Lehmann & Voss & Co.) 

464,280. Translucent Waterproofing 
Compositions. Winterbottom Book 
Cloth Co., Ltd., G. E. Pilkington, 
and T. L. Dale. 

464,562. Rubber-Bitumen Composition. 
J. Mannheimer. 

464,791. Fire-Resistant Rubber Com- 
position. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. 

464,905. Latex Compositions for Arti- 
ficial Leather. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd. 

464,922. Insulating Compositions. L. 
Fantl. 

464,978. Plastic Dental Compositions. 
W. W. Triggs. (Oramold Products 
Corp.) 


Germany 


648,708. Adhesives from Aqueous Rub- 
ber Dispersions and a Rubber Sol- 
vent. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. Represented by C. Wiegand, 


Berlin. 
649,010. Coloring Organic Plastic 
Masses. I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., 


Frankfurt a.M. 


GENERAL 
United States 


2,088,656. Tire Valve. G. C. Lamb, 
San Diego, Calif. 

2,088,711. Nonskid Tire Attachment. 
R. McLaughlin, Burk’s Falls, Ont., 
Canada. 

2,088,720. Hydrespirator. L. Poliniak, 
Shamokin, Pa. 

2,088,739. Running Board and Mat. 
H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor to 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,088,795. Nonskid Floor Wax. B. L. 
Kline, Manhasset, assignor to West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

2,088,839. Tooth Brush. D. M. and Z. 
T. Coney, both of San Francisco, 


Calif. 

2,088,889. Stitching Device. G. F. 
Wikle, Detroit, Mich., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,088,955. Wall Plug. W. W. Hamill, 
Four Oaks, England. 

2,089,057. Waxing Pad. F. J. Hager- 
ling, St. Louis, Mo. 

2,089,170. Outsole Unit. W. H. Bain, 
Lewiston, Me. 

2,089,264. Electrical Terminal. J. H. 
Ingmanson, Rahway, N. J., assignor 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,089,298. Hog Scraper Paddle. C. A. 
Ritchie, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,089,379. Elastic Cord Covering. W. 
C. Johnson, Providence County, R. I. 

2,089,471. Hydraulic Brake. H. D. 
Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


India Rubber World 


2,089,525. Coated Sheet Material Ma- 
chine. A. Abrams, G. W. Forcey, 
and R. A. Farrell, all of Wausau, 
assignors to Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild, all in Wis. 

2,089,598. Mat. G. F. Cavanagh, Eu- 
clid, and H. W. Schultz, Lakewood, 
assignors to Ohio Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, all in O. 

2,089,803. Disk Cutter. J. F. Kohler, 
New York, N. Y. 

2,089,880. Hosiery. R. E. Davis, as- 
signor to W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., 
both of Fort Payne, Ala. 

2,089,950. Corselet. H. Dubner, New 


ork, N. Y. 2 
2,090,081. Hosiery Fabric. A. F. Ver- 
beek, Oberlungwitz, Germany, as- 


signor to Kalio, Inc. New York, 
y, 


N.Y. 

2,090,227. Cushion. E. R. Pennington, 
Wichita, Kan. 

2,090,244. Heel Lift. R. H. Waters 
and G. L. Younglof, both of Akron, 
O., assignors to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,090,410. Shoe Insole. J. J. Clifford, 
Reading, assignor to Stedfast Rubber 
Co., Inc., Mattapan, both in Mass. 

2,090,681. Wiper Blade. A. B. Kempel, 
East Brady, Pa., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to A. Rodrick, 
Akron, O. 

2,090,749. Nursing Bottle. N. Corsi 
and E. G. Marandino, both of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

2,090,794. _Reenforced Rubber Article. 
C. C. Harrah, assignor to National 
Standard Co., both of Niles, Mich. 

2,090,999. Detachable Heel. R. M. 
Harper, Washburn, III. 

2,091,006. Tire. E. F. Mayne, Detroit, 
Mich. 

2,091,018. Undergarment. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

-_ 055. Flock we ae Apparatus. 

. A. Roselund and I. L. Eastman, 
sian to De Vilbiss Go., ail ‘of 
Toledo, O. 

2,091,387. Display Form. A. L. Diller, 
Belmont, assignor to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., Watertown, both in Mass. 

2,091,511. Gum Massager and Teeth 
— B. London, Baltimore, 


2,091,605. Nursing Bottle. C. E. Mc- 
Carty. assignor of 40% to Mrs. L. 
C. Brocat, Jr., both of Pecos, Tex. 

2,091,781. Corset. J. J. Kispert, Ham- 
den, assignor to I. Newman & Sons, 
Inc., New Haven, both in Conn. 

2,091,851. Electric Cord Set. C. A. B. 

Halvorson, Lynn, Mass., assignor to 
General Electric Co., a corporation 
of N. 
2,091,913. Sealing Ring. S. J. Duritza, 
Struthers, O., assignor to Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

2,091,999. Racket String. N. G. Madge 
and F. D. Chittenden, Providence, 
R. I., assignors to United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,092,110. Battery Covering. B. D. 
Doggett, Boston, Mass. 

2,092,124. Apparatus to Treat Artificial 
Fibers. J. P. Laird, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and F. C. Niederhauser, New 
York, N. Y., assignors to Wicaco 
Machine Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,092,149. Envelope. W. J. Berkowitz, 
assignor to Berkowitz Envelope Co., 
both of Kansas City, Mo. 

2,092,287. Woven Elastic Fabric. J. V. 
Moore, assignor to Moore Fabric 
Co., both of Pawtucket, R. I 


C. Sivyer, 











October /, 1937 


2,092,390. Brassiere. E. Federico, 
Caldwell, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Royal Worcester 
Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 

2,092,400 and 2,092,401. Valve Means. 
T. W. Miller, assignor to Faultless 
Rubber Co., both of Ashland, O. 

2,092,613. Rubber Suspension. M. 
Olley, assignor to General Motors 
Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,092,716. Water Conditioning Appa- 

ratus. C. Hungerford, Wenonah, and 

B. Dickerson, Glassboro, assignors 

to Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clay- 

ton, all in N. J. 


Dominion of Canada 


367,715. Stop Mechanism. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of H. Z. Cobb, West Barring- 





ton, Rt, U.°S: A; 
367,743. Buoyant Cable. American 
Steel & Wire Co. of N. J., Cleveland, 


O., assignee of W. T. Peirce, Wor- 
cester, Mass., both in the U. S. A. 
367,749. Inflatable Article. Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co., assignee of R. R. 
Frissell, both of Sandusky, O., U.S. A. 

367,752. Electric Cable. Callender’s 
Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of R. S. Vincent, both of Lon- 
don, England. 

367,760. Laundry Net. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., ¥9 Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of R. L . Dickey, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., U, Sa 

367, 807. Inflatable Ball, J. Sheahin, 
Washington, | 5S GaN 0 ae ee assignee 
of J. Hesper, La Cumbre, Argentina. 

367,823. Rubberized Yarn. J. Brand- 
wood, Southport, England. 

367,837. Feeding Bottle. J. A. Hart, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

367,879. Laminated Material. Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., assignee of 5 Case, 
both of St. Louis, Mo., 

367,880. Shoe Insole. Cambri es Rub- 
ber, Ltd., St. Remi de Napierville, 
P. Q., assignee of E. W. Dunbar, 
Hudson, Mass., U. S. A. 

367,927. Atomizer. DeVilbiss Co., as- 
signee of C. C. Paseett, both of To- 
ledo; ©., U.S. A 

367,960. ‘Abrasive Article. Norton 
Co., assignee of D. E. or both 
of Worcester, Mass., U. S.A 

367,987. Constructional Toy. W. Lines, 
London, England, co-inventor with 
and assignee of G. Kellner, Tabarz, 
Thur-Wald, Germany. 

368,022. Shower Receptor. H. E. Goss, 
Pasadena, Calif., U. S. A. 
368,033. Massaging Device. D. H. 

Klein, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 

368,045. Truss. B. F. Pease, Akron, 
O70; S.A 

368,056. Girdle and Shorts. R. W. 
Spain, New York, N. Y., S. A. 

368,063. Cushion Welt Shoe. C. 
Wragge, Galt, Ont. 

368,136. Tire. Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Conshohocken, assignee of A. 


H. Nellen, Merion, both in Pa., 
US. A: 
368,138. Hair Waver. Ohio Rubber 


Co., assignee of G. N. Edwards, both 
of Willoughby, O., U. S. A. 

368,153. Treatment Chamber and Cuff. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of W. 
H. Vogt and R. F. Roda, co-invent- 
ors, both of Rochester, N. Y., U. 


Conti- 
New York, as- 
H. O'Neil, Syracuse, 


368,366. Vacuum Container. 
nental Can Co., Inc., 
signee of J. 
both in N. Y. 








368,449. Window and Closure. 
Main, Westmount, P. Q 


United Kingdom 


463,008. Resilient Mountings. Short 
Bros., 
and G. I. Robinson. 

463,047. Wearing Apparel. R. F. 


Raven and H. A. Raynor. 


463,069. Boxing Gloves. C. F. Don- 
mall. 

463,076. Toys. H. F. Murphy. 

463,098. Toys. G. Breitenborn. 

463,101. Gloves. H. Davidsohn. 

463,106 and 463,124. Dough Molding 
Machines. J. Kremmling, (Geb. 
Fuchs.) 

463,146. Float Valves. W. W. Triggs. 


463,173. Machine to Decorticate Fi- 
brous Leaves. L. Mellersh-Jackson. 
(F. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G.) 

463,175. Dental Amalgam Containers. 


Pp: [Doll 
463,197. Running Boards. A. S. Ches- 
ton and J. H. Booth. 


463,344. Adhesive Sheet Materials. W. 
Vorwerk. 
463,346. Aircraft Landing Wheel 


Brakes. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
J. Wright, and H. Trevaskis. 
463,352. Hose Couplings. I. Cowles. 
463,425. Molding Machines for Dough. 
G. R. and P. Baker, Ltd. 
463,448. Medical Treatment Chairs. 
H. Ryner. 
463,581. Bandages. H. B. Veysey. 
463,612. Draught Excluders. W. 
Swires. 
463,623. Footwear. 
463,674. Diapers. 


E. Williamson. 
L. Zimmermann. 


463,728. Wearing Apparel. Re) 
Raven and H. A. Raynor. 

463,735. Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus. 
F. W. Taylor. 

463,796. Rack and Pinion Gearing. 
a and Ruston-Bucyrus, 
td. 

463,801. Vehicle Doors. Lightalloys, 


Ltd., and W. H. Grieve. 


463,906. Snap Action Switches. W. 
Bollinghaus. 

463,911. Knitter. K. Lieberknecht 
Ges. 

463,952. Trusses. T. Morgan. 

464,002. Pulleys. H. M. C. Wheels, 


Ltd., and H. P. Creasy. 
464,004. Plate Heaters. Bergedorfer 
Eisenwerk Akt.-Ges. Astra-Werke. 


464,011. Film Driving Rollers. A. L. 
V. C. Debrie. 

464,070. Brushes. A. Hempel. 

464,071. Draught Excluders. M. Gret- 
ener. 

464,073. Bandages. C. Findeisen and 


Pausaer Tullfabrik A.-G. 
464,094. Pipettes. Chloride Electrical 


Storage Co., Ltd. (Accumulatoren- 
fabrik A.-G.) 
464,201. Friction Clutches. Akt.-Ges. 


Vorm. Seidel & Naumann and F. 
Eibert. 

464,209. Stockings. Bird & Yeomans, 
Ltd., and R. Taylor. 

464,278. Resistance Coatings. F. R. F. 


Ramsay. 
464,378. Insoles. J. Cave & Sons, Ltd., 
and W. E. Capon. 
Handles. W. G. Eavestaff & 
Sons, Ltd., and R. P. Brasted. 
464,458. Gas Masks. V. Pinelli. 
464,469 and 464,470. Braid. Narrow 


Fabric Co. 
464,529. Compositions Containing 
Feathers. Mercur Muszaki Es Vegy- 


ipari Reszvenytarsasag. 
464,534. Closures for Cans. 
Taylor. 


2 ae’ 2 


Dit. 


(Rochester & Bedford, Ltd.), 
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464,546. Closures for Containers. Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc. 


464,605. Vacuum Cleaner Dust Bags. 
F. W. Burton. 

464,615. Mirrors. M. Feiler. 

464,617. Pillion Seats. A. E. Wilby, 
Ltd., and A. E. Wilby. 

464,665. Respiration Promoting Appli- 
ances. G. G. H. Panis. 

464,689. Hollow Concrete Bodies. P. 
Gribling. 
464,699. Apparatus to Unscrew Bottle 
Stoppers. G. C. and R. M. Barrie. 
— Medicated Paper. H. G. Hol- 
and. 

464,924. Support for Patients. R. 
Schranz. 

464,963. Bituminous Compositions. S. 
K. Jones. 

464,968. Belts. United States Rubber 


Products, Inc. 


464,980. esac eiecited Apparatus. C. J. 
Gordo 
464,988. "‘Diuitiee: T. Friz. 
Germany 


648,837. Sponge Rubber Packing. J. 
E. Waber, Vienna, Austria. Repre- 
sented by G. Lotterhos and M. Eule, 
both of Berlin. 

649,262. Tire. Deutsche Dunlop Guin- 
mi-Co. A.G., Hanau, a.M. 





TRADE MARKS 
United States 


348,593. Representation of a boy in 
pajamas holding a candle in one 
hand and a tire in the other. Tape 
and storage batteries. Fisk Rubber 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

348,594. Time to Retire. Tape and 
storage batteries. Fisk Rubber Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


348,633. Permobond., Rubber lined 
metal pipe and pipe fittings. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

348,749. Nucord. Power transmission 
belts. Nucord Co., Chicago, III. 

348,764. Bonded. Golf balls. Bonded 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, III. 

348,785. Midinette de Paris. Elastic 
and elastic braids. Shelton Textile 
Fabric Co., Shelton, Conn. 

348,792. Representation of a crown 
with the word: “Majestic” under- 
neath. Golf balls. Davega-City Ra- 
dio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

348,848. “Plat-E-Fect.” Corsets. Maid- 


well Brassiere & Corset Co., New 
York, N. 

348,863. Whipcord. Belting. Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

348,877. Chamois Crepe. Suspenders 
and garters. Knothe Brothers Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

348,894. Darex. Pails.. Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

348,922. Corprene. Gaskets. Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

348,990. Anita Jean. Sanitary 
H. Graham, New York, N. Y. 

349,000. Circle with representation of 
a cup, between the words “Gold 
Cup.” Inner tubes. Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

349,121. The Reminder. Golf 
S. B. Vaughn, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

349,143. Flo-bak. Douche sprays. L. 
W. Chalmers, New York, N. Y. 

349,144. Tass-ette. Menstrual cups. 
L. W. Chalmers, New York, N. Y. 


belts. 


balls. 
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349,162. Rush-Eraser. Erasers. Eras- 
er Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

349.165. Datex the Datedpac. Rubber, 
gutta percha, and cellulose. M. M. 
Baig, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

349,174. Darleen Elastic Fabrics. 
goods. Darlington Fabrics 
New York, N. Y. 

349,177. Amerite. Aqueous disper- 
sions of synthetic rubbers. Ameri- 
can Anode, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

349,257. Kenmore. Tires and tubes. 
Banner Tire Co., Boston, Mass. 

349,274. Kleen-A-Pad. Rugs and pads 
of rubberized fabrics. I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. : 

349,320. Enduro. Piece goods. 
onshire Mills Co., Inc., New 
WN. Y. 

349,376. 
hard 
N. Y. 

349,412 


Piece 
Corp., 


Dev- 
York, 


Pink Pearl. Erasers. Eber- 

Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, 
Marbon. Golf balls. Marbon 
Corp., Chicago, III. 

349,425. Kool-Kord. Tires. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
349.466. Twin Control. Corsets and 
brassieres. Artistic Foundations, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

349,468. Silhouette. Raincapes. Rich- 
ards, Boggs & King, Inc., Chicago, 


Til. 

349,575. Abdo-Bra. 
ments. I. Newman & Sons, 
New Haven, Conn. 

349,586. SpectraCem. 
Binney & Smith 
N. Y. 

349,594. Flexzip. 
sieres. Artistic 
New York, N. Y. 

349,616. Pizazz. Foundation garments. 
Beautee-Fit Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

349,634. Airlite Cushion Rubber. Cush- 
ion rubber. General Sports, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 

349,671. Corprene. Vibration mount- 
ings, cushions, and pads. Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

349,696. Trail Blazer. Tape and ce- 
ment. G. Worthington Co., Cleve- 


nd, O. 

349,735. “Wet-Ums.” Dolls. Sun Rub- 
ber Co.. Barberton, O. 

349,744. Bras-Band. Foundation gar- 
merits. Lewel Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

349,745. Hol-Up. Foundation 
ments. Lewel Mfg. Co., Inc., 
York, N. Y. 


Foundation gar- 
Inc., 


Carbon black. 
Co., New York, 


and _ bras- 
Inc., 


Corsets 
Foundations, 


Gar- 
New 


New Publications 
(Continued from page 75) 


compounds for coated fabric and cush- 
ion repair. Physical test results ac- 
company each compound. 

(4) “Reclaimed Rubber in Tires.” 3 
pages. To offset the increasing cost 
of crude rubber three compounds are 
suggested consistent with the present 
high quality of non-reclaim_ stocks. 
Test data are shown. 

(5) “Cool Running Truck Tire Car- 
cass Stock Designed for Low Hys- 
teresis 6 pages. Physical test 
data on comparable compounds illus- 
trate the beneficial effect of combina- 
tions of Zenite and formaldehyde-para- 
toluidine in producing cool running 
stocks which retain their strengths at 
Test results in- 


Loss.” 


elevated temperatures. 


clude heat build-up data obtained by 
use of a Goodrich Flexometer and ten- 
sion testing data at 100° C. Three 
tread stocks based on similar accelera- 
tion are given. 

(6) “Air Bags.” 2 pages. A typical 
compound is presented with informa- 
tion regarding problems encountered 
with this type of stock. 


“Morisons’ Monthly Review.” July- 
August, 1937. H. Morison & Co. 46 
pages. This issue deals with recent 
developments in the British industrial 
and rubber markets. The section on 
the rubber market discusses the stab- 
ilizing influence of the rubber regula- 
tion plan on the crude rubber price 
structure. Included in this section are 
statistical tables on crude rubber. 


“Annual Survey of American Rubber 
Chemistry for 1936.” Webster N. 
Jones. Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 40 pages. Be- 
cause of lack of financial resources the 
National Research Council has discon- 
tinued publication of the “Annual Sur- 
vey of American Chemistry” which 
included a chapter on rubber. The sur- 
vey on rubber has been continued 
under the sponsorship of the City of 
Pittsburgh and has been published in 
bulletin form. 

Chemical and technological progress 
in the rubber industry during 1936 is 
reviewed briefly. The survey is based 
on 210 American patent and periodical 
references listed in the bulletin. The 
topics covered are: crude rubber, prop- 
erties and structure of rubber, accelera- 
tors, retarders of vulcanization, plas- 
ticizers, age resisters, compounding 
ingredients and compounding, control 
and testing, reclaiming, latex and rub- 
ber dispersions, hard rubber, cements 
and adhesives, rubber technology, syn- 
thetic rubber and rubber-like products, 
derivatives of rubber, and miscellane- 
ous processes. According to this sur- 
vey scientific progress during 1936 has 
been largely of an industrial nature 
with no outstanding discoveries ema- 
nating from pure research. 


“Report of the Thirtieth Fiscal Peri- 
od—Dominican Customs Receivership 
under the American-Dominican Con- 
vention of 1924, Together with Sum- 
mary of Commerce for the Year 1936.” 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 136 pages. 
This annual report of Dominican Re- 
public’s customs receivership contains 
statistical tables of customs collections 
and disbursements and the volume of 
imports and exports for the year 1936 
with comparative data for 1935. On 
page 87 are given in tabular form the 
imports of tires and inner tubes for 
carriages and all other rubber products 
for 1936 by countries of origin. These 
data show that 75% of the former and 
85% of the latter are imported from 
the United States. 


“Imports into the United States for 
Consumption for the Calendar Year 
1936.” Four volumes. United States 
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Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 
This report was compiled from prelim- 
inary statistics of imports supplied by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
statistics have been arranged in con- 
venient tabular form through funds 
and personnel supplied by the Works 
Progress Administration. Under each 
import the countries of origin are listed 
showing the quantity and value in dol- 
lars for each country as well as totals. 
Each volume includes a complete in- 
dex for all four volumes. 

Of the 627 pages in Volume One, 
which covers the rubber industry, six- 
teen pages deal with rubber imports. 
One section gives the pounds and value 
of imported latex, guayule_ rubber, 
other crude rubber, balata, gutta 
percha, pontianak, gutta siak, reclaim, 
and scrap rubber. Another section 
deals with rubber manufactures such 
as tires, footwear, toys, hard rubber 
goods, mechanical goods, and sundries. 


“Stories of American 
United States Department 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
This booklet is a compilation of a 
series of recent broadcasts on 23 
American industries presented by the 
Department of Commerce over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Pages 
39 to 43 deal with the history and the 
present status of the rubber industry 
in this country. 


Industry.” 
of Com- 
100 pages. 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 
Sept. 26, A 


ug. 27, Sept. 27, 
1936 1937 1937 


Plantations 

Rubber latex. .gal. 62/63 
Paras 

Upriver fine .... 
Upriver fine .... 
Upriver coarse ... 
Upriver coarse .. 
Isiands fine 

Islands fine 

Acre, Bolivian fine 2114 
Acre, Bolivian fine *25™% 
Beni, Bolivian fine 2114 
Madeira fine 

Caucho 


eter BA .iccss. 
Upper ball 

Lower ball 
Pontianak 


Bandjermasin .... 
Pressed block .. 
Sarawak 


Guayule 


67/68 


Africans 

Rio Nufiez 

Black Kassai 
Prime Niger flake. 
Gutta Percha 


Gutta Siak 10% 
Gutta Sok .osccoe ’ 19% 
Red Macassar ....1. 1.10/1.40 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

Bolivar 
Manaos block .... 
Surinam sheets .. 


*Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. 


Shipments from 
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Market Reviews 





CRUDE RUBBER 





Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
4 11 18 25 
18.69 19.16 18.47 18.20 
18.73 19.23 18.52 18.17 
18.82 19.31 18.61 18.26 
18.96 19.44 18.72 18.38 
19.15 19.56 18.87 18.57 


Aug. 
28 


18.30 
18.37 
18.49 
18.68 
18.85 

Volume 

per week 

(tons) ..10,210 13,520 


9,530 8,970 15,500 14,920 
HE Commodity Exchange table pub- 
lished here shows prices of repre- 

sentative future contracts on the New 

York market during ‘the past two 

months, 

Since August 21, when the price for 
December delivery was 18.40¢_ per 
pound, the level has continued steady, 
closing at 18.61¢ on September 18. The 
closing price on September 23 for De- 
cember futures was 18.38¢. During the 
past four weeks the maximum variation 
in prices for delivery during the next 
year was 0.55¢ per pound. Trading 
was slow during the first of Septem- 
ber, with only 9,530 and 8,970 tons sold 
during the weeks ending September 4 
and 11 respectively. An increase to 
15,500 tons was registered for the week 
ending September 18. 


According to figures released by The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 
consumption of crude by manufacturers 
in the United States was estimated to 
be 41,456 long tons for August, which 
compares with 43,650 long tons during 
July and 46,777 (revised) long tons 
during August, 1936. August consump- 
tion is 5% under July and 11.4% under 
August a year ago. 

R.M.A. statistics place U. S. stocks 
on hand August 31 at 171,052 long tons, 
July 31 at 164,445 long tons, and Au- 
gust 31, 1936, at 230,167 (revised). 

U. S. crude rubber imports were re- 
ported to be 48,785 long tons for Au- 
gust, as compared with the July figure 
of 39,108 long tons and 42,562 long tons 
imported in August, 1936. R.M.A. esti- 
mated crude rubber afloat to United 
States as of August 31 to be 80,439 
long tons, against 75,779 long tons 
afloat on July 3l-and 63,597 long tons 
afloat on August 31, last year. 

During July actual net exports from 
Agreement territories under the re- 
striction scheme totaled 101,389 tons 
and were 6,846 tons in excess of per- 
missibles. For the first seven months 
of 1937, actual net exports have ex- 
ceeded permissibles by 495 tons. 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


New York Outside Market 

Factory demand was active during 
the first of September, dropping off at 
the middle of the month to remain 
quiet for the remainder of the month. 

No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets varied 
only ie¢ per pound from August 23 to 
September 1; between September 1 and 
22 the price fluctuated between 18% 
and 19is¢ per pound. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 1 
ribbed smoked sheets follow: August 
27, 18%6¢; September 3, 1834¢; Septem- 
ber 10, 19:%s¢; September 17, 18%%¢. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


———_—_-August, 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 
rere 


an 


Or WNENCH OD 


*Closed. Holiday. 


———- September, 


1937 —_—_- ——- 
10 7 3 14 15 
18% 
184% 
1814 
18:5 
19% 
20% 2 
175% 
17% 
1756 
17% 
167% 
14% 


1634 
7% 14% 1434 





New York Outside Market. (Continued) 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 
No. 1 Brown Crepe 

No. 2 Brown Crepe 


g 18% 
18ye 18yf— 18% 18% 
18d 


— 


September, 1937 
Bt. 22 - 23> 2& 25" 


18% 1814 18% 


18p5 174% 1733 
17% 175% 17% 
41914 19% 
1954 
17% 
417% 
17% 


Philadelphia 
Maryland 


New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Imports by Customs Districts 


——July, 1937. 
*Pounds Value *Pounds 
$2,734,032 4,747,530 
g 


Value 


8 
69,507,584 


14,029,645 
1,328,990 5.5 


64,674,215 
3,324,287 
2,516,770 
1,466,665 
814,231 
945,617 
10,135,971 
498,683 


ereee 


— ——July, 1936——— 


$727,054 


30,774 
17,591 


0 89,463,701 $13,361,263 


7% 17% 
g 165% 
§ 1456 


168,000 


- 98,078,728 $20,0 


*Closed. *Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 




















Consumption U.S. 
Year Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks® Exports 
BOSE ccccccccvcccccsvcccccvece 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
BDES ccc vccrevcccccscccesesece 122,140 113,530 22.9 25,069 5,383 
TE Saseaw ines eb sh awans one nde 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 7,085 
15,129 14,450 28.4 18,822 857 
15,192 14,578 28.1 18,490 946 
14,462 15,601 28.9 16,450 901 
13,884 15,607 30.1 14,046 1,140 
15,793 14,693 28.4 14,64 890 
16,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 1,077 
July 16,241 12,128 27.3 17,682 eee 
SE ee 15,289 14,670 35.4 18,299 . 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. tCorrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Associaton, 


ONSUMPTION of reclaim during 

August totaled 14,670 tons in com- 
parison with 12,128 tons in July and 
14,414 tons in June, according to a re- 
port by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. For the first eight months 
of 1937 consumption was 116,141 tons 
against 88,405 tons for the same period 
in 1936. 

In general the demand during Sep- 
tember has been very good, keeping 
pace with production. As far as can be 
seen indications point to a steady de- 
mand with some increase because of 
greater consumption of tires on new 
automobile models for 1938. 

Prices for reclaimed rubber remain 
the same as last month and probably 
will continue on an even keel for some 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 






ne. 
time. 
New York Quotations 
September 27, 1937 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢per Ib. 
Black Select .....0.06 1.16-1.18 7 6% 
ME pesdoee sess new as 1.18-1.22 7%4/ 7% 
Shoe 
ee 1.56-1.60 7 {7% 
Tube 
No. 1 Floating .. 1.00 19 /19% 
Compounded ... eee 1.10-1.12 10% /11 
BOG TURE cocecccsese 1.15-1.30 10%/11 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 4%/ 5 
WRC cccccccccccccee 1.359150 18 /15% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 








IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers dur- 
ing August is estimated at 41,456 long 
tons, against 43,650 long tons during 
July, a 5% decrease under July and 
11.4% under the 46,777 (revised) long 
tons of August, 1936, according to 
R.M.A. statistics. 

Gross crude rubber imports for Au- 
gust are reported to be 48,785 long 
tons, an increase of 24.7% over the 
July figure of 39,108 long tons and 


14.6% over the 42,562 long tons im- 
ported in August, 1936. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 
ber on hand August 31 are estimated 


at 171,052 long tons, compared with 
July 31 stocks of 164,445 long tons and 
230,167 (revised) long tons on hand 
August 31, 1936. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of August 31 is figured at 
80,439 long tons, against 75,779 long 
ton afloat on July 31 and 63,597 long 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumpticn, and Stocks 





Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
gts. Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, and duction sumption 
U.S. Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Port (Net ti World 
Twelve Imports* sumption§f Etc.t Afloatt Liverpoolt? Stocks¢? Exports)$ matedt Stockst3§ 
Months Tons ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1934 ...e00 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,019,100 921,141 735,391 
B9SS ccccce 448,116 491,544 303,000 39.094 164,295 28,304 872,600 937,489 643,170 
eR icniase 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,969 855,638 1,044,776 459,565 
1937 
January 50,818 204,201 55,096 71,062 36,365 71,544 92,928 414,690 
February 51,887 195,080 53,538 63,760 42,132 70,535 93,042 399,585 
March 54,064 191,928 56,994 52,077 42,485 102,441 105,298 437,271 
ee 51,797 174,934 72,530 48,748 38,812 89,608 93,573 391,015 
Te beesee 51,733 172,985 58,542 46,628 34,234 87,030 101,251 375,051 
MO ccccs 51,798 169,646 57,215 43,427 45,085 96,090 102,013 403,121 
jun bees 43,650 164,445 75,779 42,17 44,776 111,710 90,254 397,070 
Aug. .«.... 41,45¢ 171,052 oS pubie.- bebns? -) eenae ines 


* Including liquid latex. tStocks on hand the last of the month or year. {Statistical Bulletin of 


the Internationa] Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. 


§Stocks at U. S. A., U. K., 
Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. **Not incledisg 


Singapore and Penang, 


additional absorption from U.K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1936. The figure will 


included in yearlz total. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 





E opens demand for all grades of rubber 

Scrap 1s continuing strong as re- 
claimers are working to full capacity. 
Somewhat increased requirements are 
expected during the last quarter of the 
year as the full extent of the recent 
reclaimers expansion program should 
be felt. 

The market is somewhat easier as 15 
evidenced by reduction in prices on 
some grades since last month. No. 1 
floating inner tubes dropped 1¢ per 
pound, and other tubes declined from. 
14¢ to 14¢. Auto tire carcass receded 
$2 per ton with the high at $29, and 
clean mixed solid truck tires dropped 
$1 per ton. Mixed black mechanical 
scrap increased from a range of $20 to 
$25 to a new level of $25 to $27.50, 
but hose scrap fell off $1. No. 1 red 
mechanical is %4¢ per pound lower, and 
No. 1 hard rubber declined %¢ per 
pound. All other standard grade re 
mained the same as on August 27. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
September 24, 1937 


Prices 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black..... lb. $0.0114/$0.01% 
SS Pee ere ee lb. .00%/ .01 
Untrimmed arctics ......../b. .01 / .01% 


Inner Tubes 


DUO As MANO, 5s 5. cae 333s lb. 
pe 2, compound 


eee ee 





Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard | 
Mixed auto tires with 


oe eee eeserees 


Beadless 21.50 
Auto tire carcass.......tom 28.00 /29.00 
- — auto peelings..... ton 24.00 /26.00 
oli 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 31.00 /32.00 
LAME HEAVY ccccccnecs ton 42.00 /43.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ ton 25.00 /27.50 
eee ton 29.00 /31.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 14.00 /15.00 
Steam and water, soft..ton 14.00 /15.00 
SY = ee Re 04 / 041 
No. 2 TEd. es eecesserecece 023%4/ .03 
White druggists’ sundries../b. .0414/ .05 
Mechanical .......ccc00 eh -02%/ .03 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber...... lb. §.14%/ 15% 





tons that were afloat on August 31 a 
year ago, 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Week sa ~ 
Ended London Liverpool 
| Eee 25,184 20,066 
| ee 25,799 20,457 
September 11.......%.. 27,037 20,870 
September 18.......... 27,967 20,794 
September 25.......... 28,708 21,242 





_THE cost OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
U. S. in August was 0.1% higher than in Jul;, 
according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. All major groups except food advanced 
in cost. Living costs in August, 1937, were 4% 
higher than a year ago and 24.1% higher than 
in their low point in 1933, but still 12.0% lower 
than in August, 1929. 
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HE summer lull has continued 

through September with slight im- 
provements noted in some quarters. 
The tire industry anticipates early ac- 
celerated production through the intro- 
duction of new automobile models. An 
improved rate of operation is expected 
this month. 

CarBoN Brack. Although improved 
somewhat over last month, September 
business in the Akron tire district was 
rather slow. Low consumption during 
the summer has afforded an opportunity 
for replenishing stocks, and production 
capacity has been built up to a more 
satisfactory basis for the coming year. 
A decided pick-up is expected in Oc- 
tober. Prices remain unchanged. 

LITHARGE. Demands have __livened 
somewhat this month, but the move- 
ment into consuming channels has not 
been brisk. Agents’ prices for 100- 
pound kegs are now 10¢ per pound. 

LirHopone. Manufacturers in the area 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


supplied by eastern producing plants 
have been ordering more frequently, 
but the size of individual ordess has 
been small. In general the market has 
been slow, and prices continue steady. 

RuBBER CHEMICALS. Sales have been 
maintained at about the same rate as 
during July and August. An increase 
in activity is expected very soon. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 

Rueser SOLVENTS. Demand was slight- 
ly improved over August. The prices 
for light and heavy grades of solvents 
at the midcontinent refinery market 
continue at levels that have been 
quoted for some time. 

RupeerR SUBSTITUTES. The demand has 
been good, and prices remain firm. 

Stearic Acip. Since the reduction an- 
nounced at the end of August to 12¢ 
per pound for double pressed in car 
lots, no price changes have occurred. 
There has been a fair demand. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS. The demands 





have improved, and consumption has 
been maintaining a very comfortable 
margin of increase over last vear. 
Prices continue at the levels established 
at the beginning of the current quarter. 
Zinc OxipeE. Prices for 35% leaded 
were advanced %¢ per pound; while 
the price of 50% leaded grade rose %4¢ 
per pound. The prices are now 6.45¢ 
per pound for 35% in 20-ton lots, and 
656¢ per pound for 50% in similar quan- 
tities, both in bags. Less than 20-ton 
shipments are %4¢ per pound additional, 
and barrel packing in any quantity is 
%4¢ per pound over the bag prices. 
Orders for 35% and 50% may be com- 
bined in 20-ton lot quantities to obtain 
the 20-ton price. The increases which 
took place about the middle of Sep- 
tember were traceable to the higher 
cost of lead since the beginning of last 
month. Lead-free and 5% leaded ox- 
ides are unchanged. Some improve- 
ment in demand was noted recently. 





New York Quotations 
September 27, 1937 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasive 
Pumicestone, powdered . 
Rottenstone, domestic 
SINEMA. 25: sisgsses ss 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
i - paasanans tei. 


“4 $0.03 as 03% 
03 03% 
Pe 38.00 


08%/ .09 


Litharge (commercial) . 
Accelerators, Organic 





Hexamethylenetetramine “oan 
Lead oleate, No. 
ices ree 
Monex 


Thiocarbanilide 
Thionex 


Activator 


EE oieincs soc cose cesiee a0 Jb. 


Age Resisters 


AgeRite Alba 


Copper Inhibitor X-872: 2! 
—~ 


Neozone i standard) " 


oe eeeee 


Parazone : 
Perflectol . 


Caustic Soda, flake, colum- 
ion ae Ib. drums). = lbs. et 
— . 


/ 3.30 
50% 10 Ibs. 
id (700 %: * drums). 190 Ibs. 


1.9 
2.30 / 3.05 


Antiscorch Materials 
Vo 
Antiscorch T . 
Cumar RH . $0.09 
R-17 Resin (drums) : 10 
Retarder B ‘ 

WwW 


Antisun Materials 
Heliozone 
Sunproof 
Brake Lining Saturant 
sm hs 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial) .. 
BLUE 
Brilliant 
Prussian 


Y% 
Toners /3.50 


Toners 


PINK 


BOMBED co cvcccccevece 


PURPLE 


Permanent 
Toners 


Antimony 
Cee eg So 
.M.P.N 


Rubee wed, Easton, Pa, 


Be cc cccvecccccccec cle 
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Scarlet 
Toners .. 
WHITE 

Lithopone (bags) 
Albalith Black Label-11. 
Astrolith 
Azolith 
Cryptone-19 

CB-21 


y 
Titanolith (5-ton lots) 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags).... 
B (50-lb. bags) 
= 30 (50-lb. bags) 
C (50-lb. bags) 
Ti-Tone 
Zine Oxide 
= Green Seal 
Lead Free No. 352.. 


l No. y+ + oe ® 
.S.P. No. 777 = ge 9 
White Seal No. 555. 
ar ZZZ-11 


6 
French Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 (bbls.)./b. 
Green Seal-8 lb. 
Red Seal-9 
Kadox, Black Label-15. 
Blue Label-16 ... 
Red Label-17 . 
No, 25 


St. co (lead free) 
Black Label 
Green Label % 
Red Label Ib. 
Ch ee a ae Ib. 
White Jack b. 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium eaneteig 
400 Ib. bbls. b. 


Nevoll (drums) 
Santomerse 
Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 


. Louis (50 
aper bags) 22.85 
off color, domestic 20.00 
white, imported 29.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip... 03% .05 
Calcene 37.50 ms 00 
Infusorial earth b. =.02 .03 
Kalite No. 1 
Yo. 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy.. 
eS Ee er 1b. 


& 
Columbia Filler 
Domestic 
Guilders 
Hakuenka i 
Paris white, English cliff- 
ston 100 


e 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
mercial 10 

All other grades.. 
Suprex, white extra light. ton 


Velvetex 
Finishes 

o> lacquer, clear 
colors ....0. 

Rubber lacquer, “clear 
colored 

Starch, corn, pwd.... 

° 


"25.00 /45.00 


12 J — 
.50 
14K7 30 


>». $1.25 
1.00 
oes Compounding Ingredients 


Accelerator 
9 


Antox, Dispersed 
Aquarex A 
D 


F 
Areskap No. 5 
No. 100, dry 
Aresket No. 240 
No. 250, alcoholic 
No. 300, dry 
Aresklene No. 375 
No. 400, dry 


Color Pastes, ee AF 
Dispersex No. 
No. 20 
Emo, brown 
white 
Factice Compound, Dis- 
persed 
a Dispersed 
Igepon 
MICRONEX, Colloidal..... 
Nekal BX (dry) 
Palmol 
_— 


Santomerse. 
— A 


PA: * (400 lb. drums) 

Tepidone 

Vulcan Colors 

Zinc oxide, Colloidal 
Dispersed 


Mineral Rubber 

BR. Me: 

Black Diamond 

Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)... 

solid 

Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
(factory) 

3 pens hard 


Md “— 1 
Grade 
Pioneer ° 


Mold Lubricants 
P<. ckbanciaeacesseoe | / 20 
Mold Paste b. 
Sericite 175.00 
Soapbark b. 
Soapstone 735.00 


Oil Resistant 


Reclaiming Oils 
ee Oe FNS ey ee ob. 23. / 
ee ery reer ib. =.0175/ 


Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion Black ib. 
Arrow Compact Granulized 
Carbon Black Jb. 
“Certified” Heavy Com- 
pressed, Cabot b 
Spheron ...... eevee Ib. 
Continental Dustless ....Jb. .0445/ 
Compressed c.l. Ib. .0445/ 
Uncompressed, c.l. .../b.  .0445/ 
Diaperee, Cl. cccccccsses Ib. .0445/ 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex. .../b.  .0445 
c.l., delivered ‘New York.lb. .055 
local stock, bags, de- 
Bvered .cccccccccse ld. B7% 
Dixiedensed, c.l., f.0.b., New 
rleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston «lb. $0.0445 
c.l., delivered Week York.Jb.  .055 
local stock, bags, de- 
livered b. 07% 
Dixiedensed 66, c.1., 
New Orleans, Le. ; Gal- 
yasten or Houston, 
lb. $0.0445 
els ‘dstvaeed ——— Jb. .055 
local ao, bags, d 
.07% 


-0445/$0.0645 
-0505/ .0705 


wW/| 


lb 
abees New York./b. 
Le.1. — New 


India Rubber World 


Fumonex, c.1., f.o.b. works./b. $0.03 
ex-warehouse jb. = .043 
Gastex , ee */$0.07 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex. .../b. 
1, delivered New York 
local stock, bags, de 
livered 
— 66, c.l., 
New Orleans, La., Gal- 
yeston or Houston, 


Atal New York. 1b. 
rat stock, bags, de- 
livere 
Kosmos, “cl, 
Orleans, La., » Galveston, 
= Houston, Tex. om 
, delivered New York. 4 
focal es bags, de- 


red 
MICRONEX Beads, c.l., 
ee Gulf ports...Jb, 
ed. Lagan New 


Mark II, c.L, 
on ports 
cama New 


lees —, bags, ™ 
liver 
Suakert c.l., 
Gulf’ ports 
c.l., delivered New 


or 
local, "gp bags, de- 
livere 

ba» oe Mack: Gulf 


local, be aay bags, de- , 


W- . oh. ere Gulf 
Py 


ia stock, bags, de- 
livered Ib. 
Pelletex lb us ff 
Supreme, c.l., i 
ports » -0445/ 
dilteved New York. -0505/ 
Le.1. — New _ 
.07 / 


Yor 
“WYEX BLACK” : 
Carbonex jb. .029 / 
en » 09%5/ 
ays 
Aerfloted Paragon (bulk).ton 6.50 
Suprex No. 1 — ton 10.00 
_ No. 2 Standard ....tom 9.00 
_ 17.50 /20.00 


Par 
Witco, f.o.b. Works.. 
Cumar EX 


Reodorants 


Softeners 


roa wry A SRE csacee 
Cycline oil 4 
Nuba Resinous pitch (oreme) 
te % and No. Dw -wo3 
Grade N 


ee ee 
Palm oil Cwiteo), a Ib. = .0575 
Pine tar . I. 
Plastogen 
Plastone ae ee 
R-19 Resin (drums) Ib. .10 ; 
— Resin (drums) n 10 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Especially Developed 
To Give 


NEUTRAL ODOR 
IN LATEX 


Manufacturers struggling with makeshift 
deodorants for latex will welcome 


GIVAUDAN LATEX 


PARADORS 


Realizing the need of a more certain 
deodorant for latex, Givaudan chemists at- 
tacked the problem scientifically. The result 
is the LATEX PARADORS, a series of 
odors that not only give a new degree of 
certainty in achieving a neutral odor but 
successfully overcome the problems of dis- 
coloration, insolubility and coagulation in 
the latex itself. 


If you use latex in your product Givaudan 
can supply you with a LATEX PARADOR 
that will meet your special need. Write 
stating the nature of your problem. Our 
staff is ready to give you expert technical 
cooperation. 


GIVAUDAN 


DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









































COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton ExcHANGE WreEx-Enp 





CLosinc Priczs 
Jaly Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Futures 31 28 - 11 18 25 
Sant) es ONS. OIF OR 72! 0. es. 
Oct. ae 9.50 9.22 8.97 8.86 8.39 
Dec. .... 10.70 9.45 9.10 891 8.74 8.25 
Mar 10.84 9.61 9.25 9.03 8.87 8.33 
July 10.92 9.73 9.43 9.20 9.07 8.54 
New York Quotations 
September 24, 1937 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard .......+- 02 9, $0.14 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......--cecsee 113% 
50-inch 1.52-yard ......-cceseeee 185 
52-inch 1.85-yard ......-++ereee- 1458 
52-inch 1.90-yard .......ccsesee 13% 
§2-inch 2.20-yard .......cceceses 1234 
52-inch 2.50-yard .....--+eeseee- 1114 
59-inch 1.85-gard ......-seeceees 14% 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F....... yd. $0.13 /.14 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........... 1833 
51%4-inch 1.35-yard D. F........ 18% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.......... .2534/.27% 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce .........+-- 305% 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting...........db. 27% 
Tennis 
S2-inch 1.35-yard .. .......9f. 2034 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 
Sides TE, TR scecesccs a & ll 
SO4dmck No. 72 .ccccccccccece .20 
BOGE FIO.. TR ccscncccscesce -22 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
WGC <<ccccccccescecerss Hh 09% 
DDE (oscuksxdSegesoeeess ‘ 18 
GDADTR occ ccc cccccccecccsoce 19% 
DIR Donngses cacdseessenss ae 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard ......ee0. yd. 11% 
@-inch 2.48-yard ....ccccccvece Alyy 
40-inch 2.56-yard .....cc.cceces 09% 
40-inch 3.00-yard ........++- eee 0938 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste...... .07 34 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste .... 11 
37-inch 2.42-yard ...ceccececees .11%4 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x 64........90. 08% 
Plaids yh ne ee epee 115% 
Surface prints 60 x 12% 
Print cloth, 38%4- Aa 4g 60 x “64. 05% 
Sheetings—40-Inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.........9d. .09 
66 x GR, Z.2b-yard.....ccccre - .09 
56 x GD, BOD TATE... occocrcceces 07% 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard........eeee 05% 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.......+-9d. 04% 
44 x 40, 6.1S-gard .......... : 035% 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ......+.+eedd. .30% 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60% 20/8 ply 
Karded peeler ...........4d. .30% 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply 
Karded peeler ......ee0e.4d. 29% 
Cord Fabrics 
was Karded peeler, ly” cot- ae 
15/3/3 ‘Kardea™ peeler, in” cot- meee 
eeecceee eeeeeeeesces 4772 
23/5/83 Savded pecler, 1%” cot: a 
23/3/3 Combed Egyptian. . Jb. "49 
Leno Breaker 
oi, ounes and 10% ounce 60” 
arded peeler ......04 a 32% 





HE accompanying table of week- 

end closing prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures during 
September and closing prices for July 
31 and August 28. 

The New York spot middling price 
was 9.78¢ per pound on August 25. The 
price dropped rather steadily to 9.29¢ 
on September 1. After rising 27 points 
to 9.56¢ on September 2, the price de- 
clined in general throughout the month 
with only occasional days of slight 
gains to a new low of 8.53¢ per pound 
on September 24. This price is the 
lowest registered May, 1933. 
Heavy hedge selling accompanied price 
declines throughout the month. 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
1,187,896 bales during 22 days since Au- 
gust 24 as compared with 1,172,461 
bales for the same days in 1936. The 
daily volume of sales increased decid- 
edly on September 7, this level of vol- 
ume in general being sustained until 
September 20 when sales hit a new high 
of 97,305 bales. The volume increases 
were due probably to the downward 
trend in prices. Average spot prices 
at 10 designated southern markets 
trailed the New York middlings prices 
at from .21¢ to .36¢ per pound. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. on Au- 
gust 30 fixed the government loan val- 
ue of cotton according to the follow- 
ing sliding schedule; 9¢ on cotton 
classing 7-inch middling or better, &¢ 
on cotton classing té-inch in staple and 
middling or better in grade, and 734¢ 
on cotton classing 7%-inch as to staple, 
but under middling as to grade. Cotton 
producers will be paid the difference 
between 12¢ per pound and the average 
price of %-inch middling cotton on the 
ten spot markets of the day of sale, 
but payment is not to exceed 3¢ a 
pound. As in 1935, payment will be 
made on 65% of a grower’s base pro- 
duction. Both the making of the loans 
and the payment of price adjustments 
are to be conditioned upon compliance 
by the beneficiaries with a 1938 agri- 
cultural program to be formulated 
under legislation pledged by Congress 

On September 7 the Government 
Crop Reporting Board released a re- 
port estimating production from this 
season’s crop at 16,098,000 bales, up 
505,000 from last month’s estimate. 

Consumption of all cotton in domes- 
tic mills during August totaled 604,380 
bales according to a report of the 
Census Bureau. The figure, which was 
slightly in excess of the average of 
trade expectations, compared with 
583,066 bales consumed during July 
and 575,014 in August last year. 


Fabrics 


Demand for cotton fabrics 
September generally receded. 


since 


during 
Orders 


in individual bulk are coming into the 
market for future delivery, but the vol- 
ume placed for nearby shipments is not 
sufficient to keep mills fully engaged. 





India Rubber World 


Prices of cloths are declining slowly, 
following the recession in the price of 
raw cotton. After the heaviest move- 
ment of the current cotton crop, which 
is likely to extend for several weeks 
more, fabric prices are expected to 
show a firmer position. Cotton goods 
manufacturers are becoming conserva- 
tive in making additions to their in- 
ventory. This fact is likely to result in 
a lack of substantial reserves in the 
hands of fabric producers when buying 
demand arises. 

Activity has broadened on the sheet- 
ing market, and sales for the week end- 
ing September 18 were higher than 
production for the first time since the 
first week in July. 

Raincoat fabric business is picking 
up considerably with most manufactur- 
ers apparently quite busy at present. 

Tire fabric prices receded from 2% 
to 434¢ per pound. Holland cloth prices 
continue steady. Prices on raincoat 
fabrics registered increases varying 
from 4 to 34¢ per yard and decreases 
of from 7 to 1%4¢ per yard. Sheeting 
prices were off 3% to 7%¢ per yard. The 
prices on drills, ducks, and osnaburgs 
fell off in amounts ranging from ¥%4 to 
27%¢ per yard. 





New York Quotations 
(Continued from page 86) 


Rosin oil, compounded....ga/. $0.40 
RPA No. 
Se errs 
loan eee are | Mee | 
Tacko!l ...<< ary re Meee tk 
ROMER occccvensseseeenseetes 7ap 
Powder .ccccocccesecccetls 
WHS eG... BOse oes 00eenes gal. .20 
X-1 Resinous oil (tank car).Jb. .015 


Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding. 
Resin C Pitch 55°C. M.P..../b. 013 /$0.014 


Resin C Pitch 70° C. M.P....Jb. .013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P.../b .013 / .014 
Solvents 
Beta- -ccegaptaneganag sonne se 
ee err voles 
Carbon bisulphide een ee Ib. 
tetrachloride -........ ra” 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
BRED. consis seme s oneness gal, 16 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots ........./b. a 
Stearex B ...... Samseswws | aaa © Se aa: 
B -SEbaasebesesauseeres. — 2bO. iv. <All 
Stearic acid, single pressed. Ib, =.11%3/ 125 


Stearite .... 
Zinc stearate ...cccccscees 


Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Latex Type ous 
53 soot 


ee eeeeeee 


Ibs. 10.80 /11.80 
pb. 23 





1 . 
Teo A (f.0.b. Yard- 


render : a ae 
Bd Materials .... ‘gal. 2.50 / 5.00 
2) ee ae “> 
Molding Powder ...... Oe fe 
Tackifier 
Sree, EE. BNO: Be 'binsnips sw ontOe 015 / .016-. 
Varnish 
Ee ee ee peace. 285 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, Grams ........%. 08% / 0 
Rubber ............100/b. 2.65 
Lew poenesoressersbeatsem 
— (See ‘also ike Tens) 
— ba, No. 3 chalky 37% 
Cc a, No. ee 
a Mo 2 ae an 
Pees stccsbncbetcuoeded Ib. 37% 
1 t data Ghéatasnesaee = 45% 
Suge eaas eee e erry. 444% 


tention buses Linh ll 
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FABRICS for use with RUBBER 


With many years of experience in working with the 
engineers and purchasing agents of the leading 
rubber companies, we are in position to supply both 
standard and special fabrics to suit your particular 
needs. Seventeen mills and adequate engineer- 
ing and laboratory facilities assure you of tech- 
nical excellence and ultimate economy. The fabrics 
illustrated above are identified by number below. 


1. OCEANIC Numbered Duck 2. COLUMBUS Sheeting 3. WEST POINT Osnaburg 
4. WEST POINT Chafer Fabric 5. SHAWMUT Belting Duck 6. SHAWMUT Hose Duck 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











90 
Rubber Goods Production Statistics 





1937 1936 
Tirgs ann Tuses* —, ae 
Pneumatic casings June June 
SS EE REE ae eee re ay eS thousands 5,339 5,610 
OD. GONE once vcsecavecscocvneebe thousands 5,389 5,792 
DS Sc ccc hae easbdessee banat thousands 5,297 5,711 
eee ee ee: Seer tre thousands 12,529 7,833 
Inner tubes 
CE es oN ois og ol aa a ee eee eee thousands 4,716 5,035 
DIE REOE Ao gcse okene sae veree thousands 5,027 5,504 
(ENE SR rrr eer Peers thousands 4,957 5,442 
in rn MAO os ss os 2000008 <5e0% thousands 11,746 8,105 
Raw material consumed 
Pro soc tials ub ccyhessekes oon thous. of lbs. 23,033 22,833 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Single and double texture proofed fabrics 
DREN 2. .cc tug iuccsowcauecheeee thous of yds. 3,526 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
NR. MOIR) oo 0bces sassvcbscsee thous. of prs. 6,455 5,659 
Nee eres thous. of prs. 2,765 2,018 
DE 6. cust abboowiwenae eee thous. Of prs. 3,690 3,641 
DE EL cn cease ceusouew ... thous, Of prs. 4,788 4,334 
OS eee nr pas thous. of prs. 2,947 2,791 
ONS Se eer rr thous. Of prs, 1,840 1,543 
Shipments, domestic, total............ thous. of prs. 4,706 4,290 
DD. 3 nb obese bs seer en vaseneSbe thous. of pra. 2,874 2,751 
EN. SS eae thous. Of prs, 1,83 1,539 
Stocks, total, end of month.......... thous. of prs. 22,814 18,822 
ed ck cae am ee when chee thous. of pra. 4,895 4,519 
SS Pe rr sees thous. Of prs, 17,919 14,303 
The above figures have been adjusted to represent 100% of the industry 
based on reports received which represented 81% for 1936- 3. 








India Rubber World 


Dividends Declared 





Stock of 

Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
American Hard Rubber Co. Pid $2.00 Sept. 30 Sept. 15 
Baldwin Rubber Co.*....... Com $1.15 optional Sept.20 Sept. 15 
Dominion Rubber Ltd...... Pfd. $1.75 q. Sept. 30 Sept. 22 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Com $0.50 Oct. 2 Oct. 15 
Pimtioste Ca. sucsccscccsces Com $0.25 Sept. 25 Sept. 15 
Garlock Packing Co......... Com. $0.75 Sept. 30 Sept. 25 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. 6% Pid. $1.50 q. Sept. 30 Sept. 20 
~~ Tire & Rubber 

PES Se ae ee Com $0.62 q Oct. Sept. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
DD’ 5.0 odesteness 3s Pfd. $0.62'%4 q Oct. Sept. 15 
= Tire & Rubber of 
Ree ah kaa Waites a Sah 7% Pid $1.75 accum Oct. i Sept. 27 
Jenkins Bros. Non-Voting.. Com $0.25 Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
Jenkins Bros. Founders 
Shares ..coscvece Com $1.00 Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
Jenkins Bro 7% Pfd. $1.75 q Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
ae wif est Rubber Reclaim- 

Pe eoabeenceees® Com. $1.00 ct. 1 Oct. 1 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.. Pid. $3.87%4 accum, Sept.24 Sept. 20 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc. Com. $0.05 q. Oct. 1 Sept. 23 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc. 6% Pid. $0.3712 q Oct. 1 Sept. 23 
Pahang Rubber Co. ........ Com. 0.25 q. Sept. 25 Sept. 17 
Merete GO. ixccecccsaves $3 Pfd. $0.75 q. Sept.15 Sept. 3 


*Payable in cash or 10-65 sh. stock per share. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed ee address 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. 








Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic No. CommMopity Cary Anp CouNTRY 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. M9855 Combs ws<% «+2008 weecceceeeeeeees Johannesburg, South Africa 
43,879 Combs .....-.ccee- Ce vecccenecsecercic The Hague, Netherlands 
FS.BB0 COME niscc ccc csiccccwecccccnvicecs Havre, Belgium 
$3908 — black iene svinwseneheaneeit erenehe, China 
3, Jruggists’ sundries .........++.+++- airo, Egypt 
Rubber Trade Inquiries PRAEGER Ege ER Cock tee os ccc ros cebs,<be Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
*3,967 Novelties and notions Mskonrs eaaiane London, Englan 
The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless £3,972 OE SE eos ae Amsterdam, Netherlands 
they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because $3,976 Rubberized Cloth ....+.eeee esse eres . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
of the possibility | that additional information may be furnished by those whe S978 NOVENICS 2.2 cccccccacvccccccccsecs Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
read Editor is therefore glad to have those interested com- 3,979 Corsets and girdles - Cairo, Egypt 
municate with him. 73,981 Bathing beach accessorie: London, England 
N IN eae re Calcutta, India 
oO. NQUIRY : See) eR TRI ANID. 065 6 508 os-oo5 aces ee Buenos Aires, Argentina 
2355 Manufacturer of an artificial thread resembling horse hair, the base TR Se eae pee ees Manila, P. 
of which is a compound of viscose cellulose and latex. CEO) = PRMNIC UDEEES boc 0500 0a0 0 0ccees ..-. Brussels, Belgium 
2356 Supplier of Softa. *4,118 Automobile accessories and parts..... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
2357 Manufacturer of enamels for rubber shoes. 74,119 Automobile accessories and parts, es- 
2358 Manufacturer of rubber composition handle for screwdrivers. pecially automobile heaters......... Quebec, Canada 
2359 Manufacturer of artificial suede. *4,120 Automobile ignition cables.......... Bogota, Colombia 
2360 Manufacturer of U-packing made with Neoprene. "4,125 DraQgQiSts’ SUMGTICS «6 < eo 6cccccsssc0% Singapore, Straits Settle- 
2361 Manufacturer of mats for use around barber chairs. ments 
2362 Supplier of reclaimed rubber. 74,128 Wire, cable, and relay equipment.... Belleville, Canada 
2363 Manufacturer of latex finger cots. ; PUL Re -SERCSORR GRDE. 4500520590 RN 6550 oonwaes Aruba, Netherland West 
2364 Manufacturer of rubber parsley garnishings. Indies 
2365 Manufacturer of hospital sheeting. *4,154 Automobile accessories, hospital sup- 
2366 Manufacturer of Bovel. ERR ty ee ee ey Lausanne, Switzerland 
2367 Manufacturer of rubber heel making equipment. *4,168 Suspenders, garters, belts, etc........ Paris France ; 
2368 Manufacturer of artificial leather. ieee = ’ F 
369 Manufacturer of retreading equipment. *Agency. Purchase. {Purchase and agency. 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 
ae — Czecho- Rest of 
eo wa or. —* Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
er 9, 3, ’ 9,100 28,400 11,000 50,400 59,300 21,400 69,900 47,300 60,500 9 
ae 455,800 175,100 10,000 7,600 26,900 11,200 52,300 62,900 26,100 57,600 37,600 59,100 958/900 
BPEe wovse% 475,361 62,676 14,423 9,627 27,867 8,772 56,777 71,798 16,534 61,701 30,967 64,647 831,684 
1937 
ins com ins 42,655 3,855 590 854 1,632 567 4,701 7,041 1,770 8,298 2,633 5,959 76,458 
DER. ccoce 44,398 6,081 331 1,363 1,271 837 5,276 7,911 1,502 6,605 3,048 5,068 77,388 
eee 39,888 7,197 1,293 1,641 2,612 601 5,359 7,668 2,119 6,914 3,598 6,172 78,208 
AST. 2.00 42,066 9,871 1,058 1,069 1,343 1,445 5.302 8,664 1,669 5,808 1,532 5,843 9,607 
i <ase> 48,506 8,488 1,287 2,113 4,187 92: 5,619 6,706 2,771 8,597 1,886 6,244 94,941 
ee 48,972 10,437 2,258 1,630 3,790 1,150 6,023 6,469 1,958 7,608 3,940 6,129 95,084 
¢U.K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 


_ Malaya 
including French Philippines 
Bruneiand : North ; Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.EI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
EE. csecenevreons 467.400 379,400 79,100 6,500 6,300 11,100 17,600 17,700 19,600 1,004,700 1,400 3,500 9,100 400 
| Beppe akseniate 417,000 282,900 54,300 9,100 4,900 8,900 19,300 28°300 28,700 °853;400 1500 5000 12'200 ~—=«-$00.’g72'600 
i bas ssaeesaeew 353,667 309,641 49,685 8,648 5,859 8,177 21,013 34,578 40,769 832,037 1,619* 6,122 14,632 1,228 855,638 
1937 
OE RE Ae a 24,746 27,132 4,514 487 579 1,234 4,015 3,849 2,827 69,383 80 635 1,28 
| Ee oe 24,138 26,770 5,603 1,033 843 790 2,015 3,554 3,077 67,823 180 537 1789 206 bat 
ge ae 40,138 40,929 7,049 885 1,149 1,239 1,425 3,873 3,173 99,860 181 472 1,792 136 102441 
. Kaksieteeked 41,696 33,136 3,419 627 55 783 2,960 1,899 2,095 87,174 124 574 1,546 190  89°608 
MN hs 5 Lis nein dake 33,929 38,828 4,607 445 562 778 742 2,238 2,888 85,017 98 676 057 182 87,030 
i webews 6668005 31,376 47,387 5,149 662 430 813 1,890 2,933 3,673 94,313 117 600* 915 145 96,090 
NR 45,900 43,676 6,281 713 263 1,414 2,543 3,195 5,563 109,548 200* 600* 949 413 111,710 
*Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words)’ Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 





TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE EXECUTIVE, AGE 36, HAS HAD 
charge of sales for plant manufacturing sundries, specialties and sponge 
rubber products. Thorough knowledge modern manufacturing methods, ex- 
cellent selling connections. Desires position where such experience will be 
recognized. Address Box No. 870, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 





EXECUTIVE NOW EMPLOYED DESIRES TO CONNECT WITH 
small company as superintendent or assistant superintendent. Thoroughly 
familiar with manufacture of all types of belting, packing, hose, flooring, 
soles and heels, rubber covered rolls, litho blankets, hard and soft rubber 
molded goeds, druggists’ sundries, and lathe-cut work. Competent to train 
inexperienced help and develop formulae. Best of references. Address 
Box No. 871, care of INp1A RuBBER WORLD. 





EXPERIENCED COMPOUNDER AND PRODUCTION SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position as superintendent or development work. Twenty 
years’ experience in wide variety of mechanical rubber products. At 


present employed, desires change. Address Box No. 875, care of INnp1A 


RvuBBEx Wor -p. 





SITUATIONS OPEN 


ESTABLISHED MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS PLANT WANTS 
chemist capable of taking complete charge of compounding, who is able to 
organize and develop experimental and testing laboratory. Must be able 
to develop new stocks. Must have understanding of specification goods. 
Give age and experience. Excellent opportunity for aggressive young man. 
Address Box No. 867, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 








ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF CHEMICALS 
and compounding ingredients has opening for young gradu- 
ate chemist with 2 to 5 years’ rubber factory experience. 
Address Box No. 868, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURERS WITH EXTENSIVE FAC- 
tory require agency for manufacture and distribution or distribution only 
of articles and materials for the allied rubber trade, also goods for the 
sports trade. Would consider working under license or buying outright. 
Lines must have universal appeal, or be new and novel. PERADIN 
LIMITED, BATH RUBBER MILLS, BATH, ENGLAND. 





EXCELLENT POSITION OPEN FOR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. 
Must have had actual experience in the design and installation of ma- 
chinery used in the production of all types of molded brake linings, as 
well as a working knowledge of compounds used. State qualifications fully 
as well as salary desired. Address Box No. 866, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





OWING TO ILL HEALTH, PATENTEE WILL SELL MACHINE 
for cutting rubber heels or similar articles from a continuously moving 
strip and returning the waste to mixer. One patent granted and other 
features ready for application. Price little more than cost of the working 
model. Address Box No. 874, care of INDIA RuBEER WorLp. 








LET US—TREAT YOUR LINERS 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 
- All compounds stripped easily. 
Wrinkles never cause liners to crack. 
. Liners do not rot as treatment renders them heat-proof and 
oil-proof. 
. Liners remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
580 East 140th Street 


~ Cw = 


Cleveland, Ohio 











BARBER Genasco (W.R.) Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform 

quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. 

Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, III. 
THE BARBER COMPANY, INC. 
Philadelphia Madison, Ill, 


New York Chicago 








We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Backed by yeurs of experience. 
Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


2973 Van Sindrren Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y¥. 


Division of Idcal Novelty & Toy Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 











TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 
for 
COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 


Write for Particulars 


325 A Street Boston, Mass. 



















Thoroughly Rebuilt 
and Guaranteed 


RUBBER MILL 
MACHINERY 


We Operate Our 
Own Machine Shops 





Accumulators 
Calenders 
Cutting Machines 
Spreaders 
Vulcanizers 
. 2 & 2 


ELBERT & SON 





Mills 
Offices and 








Pumps Warehouses 
Mixers 336 Whitehead Rd. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Churns Adams, Arch and 
Motors Union Sts. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Presses 


European Office 


and Representative: 
Mr. Andre Berjonneau, 
No. 33 Blvd. des 
Batignolles, 33, Paris 
(VIII) France. 




















(Advertisements continued on page 93) 
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United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Six Months Ended 
June, 1937 


June, 1937 





UNMANUFACTURED—Free 
Crude rubber .. 
Liquid latex 
se wa or pontianak . 
alata 
Gutta percha 


114,601,324 


Rubber tires 

Rubber boots, shoes, and | 
overshoes airs 

Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers 

Golf balls 

Lawn tennis balls...sumber 

Other rubber balls...number 

Other rubber toys, except 
balis 

Hard rubber combs. .number 

Other manufactures of hard 
rubber : 

Friction or insulating ta = 

Belts, hose, packing, an 
sulating material 

Druggists’ sundries of soft 
rubber 

Inflatable belts, 
floats, etc.. number 

Other rubber. ‘and. “gutta 
percha manufactures....Jb. 


eeepnag ty 


Totals 


eeeeeeocerer 


. Pounds 


Value : 


Pounds 


Value 


9,545 579,475,708 $110,491,584 


1,719,994 44, 399 


$24,096,677 
$312,280 


$19,860 


3,549 1,559 
19,448 
14,312 
2,154 
14,407 


18,693 
7,078 


85,030 
125,370 
21,234 
385,224 


2,815 

495 

45,551 

9,082 

50,585 3,968 
186,459 40,627 


$200, 049 


26,243,211 
7,018,360 


498,749 


1,042,195 
2,279,400 

179,737 
7,442,929 


624, ,180, 289 $117 


7,220,997 
37,235 


19,408 


475,771 
426,402 
298,710 
3,650,733 


495,410 
441,320 


904,720 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber .. 
Balata eccce 
Gutta percha, * rubber - 

tutes, and scrap 
Rubber manufactures . 


Totals 


1,807,819 $390,542 


11,077,846 
414,967 


441,972 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


Ru BBER AND peepee ¢ 


Cemen ts gai. 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
5g. 3 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting..sq. 9d. 
Footwear 


Soling and top lift sheets.. 
Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 
Water bottles and fountain 
syringes .. --.....mumber 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Gum rubber clothing... .doz. 
Balloons 
Toys and balls .......++--- 
Bathing caps doz. 
Bands 
Erasers 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.. 
Other electrical 
Combs, finished . ; 
Other hard rubber ‘goods... 
Tires : 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 


Other automobile casings, 


Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and moter trucks.number 
Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 
Rubber and friction tape. ./t 
Fan belts for automobiles./d. 
Other rubber and balata 
belts 
Garden hose 
Other hose and tubing. . 
Packing 
Mats, matting, flooring, and 
tiling ccccoee ee 
Thread 
Gutta percha manufactures... 
Other rubber manufactures... 


eeeeeneeeere 


$116,976 
161,684 
26,114 
24,868 
60,908 


9,831 
13,017 


304,961 

56,568 
536,881 
172,656 


96,199 


66,143 
13,465 


13,015,176 
43,338,461 


182,088 


327,290 


203, 688 


cae 


98,070 


422,162 
335,986 


40,015 


432,693 
388,932 


1,637,704 
517,414 
2,771,916 
940,085 


614,588 


5,198.163 
721,708 
100,954 
209,819 
280,821 
15,155 
214,931 
»233,135 
$2,068,903 


$79,708 
9,631 


124,732 
49,321 
25,880 

118,711 


69,525 
28,632 


18,553 
5,462 


56,732 


195,03¢ 


$949,442 


$584,021 
825,622 
159,143 


145,297 
415,594 


118,978 
80,395 


140,866 
37,109 
198,193 
76,419 
94,912 


43,840 
284.928 
293,759 
166,468 

59,911 

56,527 

59,076 
116,936 


1,899,421 


4,422,395 
510,082 


302,072 


65,982 
82,654 


427,651 
112,820 
215,267 


851,871 
104,841 
1,043,798 
406,129 


92,731 
232,771 
162,412 
707, 967 


India Rubber World 
Rubber Questionnaire 
Second Quarter, 1937* 


Long Tons————_——~ 
Con- 

sump- 
tion 


Inventory 
at End of 
Quarter 
2,052 
3,734 


Ship. 
ments 
22,573 
5,400 


Produc- 
tion 
22,467 
15,980 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely (6) 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (16).. 
Other manufacturers (106) 


14,029 
16,727 
30,756 





Totals 38,447 27,973 


nenrnn 
Due on 
Contracts 


29,900 
18,134 


—_—— Long Tons 
Con- 
Scrap RUBBER ventory sumption 
Reclaimers solely (6).. 35,159 25,832 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (5) see 33,563 19,665 
Other manufacturers (10) 117 owine 





Totals - 68,839 45,495 48,034 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 
Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
Rubber of Manufac- 
Consumed tured Rubber 


Propucts 
Long Tons Products 


Tires and Tire Sundries 

All types ons casings (except bicycle, air- 
plane) ..... eoeee 

All types pneumatic tubes “(except biesele, ‘aire 

tires, including "juvenile pneumatics 

(single tubes, casings, and tubes) 

Airplane tires and tubes 

Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 

All other solid and cushion tires. 

Tire sundries and repair materials. 


82,802 $95,721,000 


12,159,000 


1,270,000 
143,000 
282,000 
520,000 

3,085,000 


Totals $113,180,000 


Other Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber cepa 
Boots and shoes oe 


a 
Stationers’ rubber ‘goods 
Bathing apparel . 
Miscellaneous rubber sundries 
Rubber clothing ......ccscecs 
Automobile fabrics .... 
Other rubberized fabrics 
Hard rubber goods . 
Heels and soles 4,411,000 
614,000 
1,656,000 
2,429,000 


$73,304,000 
$186,484,000 





128°436 


the United States and Afloat 


Long Tons 


“Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
on Hand Afloat 
76,134 12,138 
42,001 








118,135 53,532 

*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 183; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 47; reclaimers (solely), 6; total daily average 
number of employes (reporting manufacturers and reclaimers), 151,255. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
82.7%; grand total sales value, 80%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 69.6%; afloat figures; unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 
84.1%; reclaimed consumption, 68.8%; and reclaimed inventory, 91.8% of 
the total of the entire industry. 

tOwing to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
has been discontinued. 

ay from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion ne. 


The Rubber Odor Problem 


While the price of rubber was low during the past five years, a number 
of mechanical goods were made from relatively odorless pale crepe. With 
the advancing price of crude rubber, competition has forced manufacturers 
to resort to the use of smoked sheets and reclaim even in many products 
where the resulting odors have a detrimental effect upon sales appeal. 

Aromatic compounds, manufactured by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., serve as reodorants or deodorants which 
assist in masking unpleasant or undesirable odors. If higher prices for 
raw materials prevail, costs may be held down by properly deodorized 
cheaper rubber. 





